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MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. 


I. 


“Tue Oricin or Species” made an epoch. The product of an 
immense series of tentative gropings, it formed the turning-point of 
an entirely new series : concentrating as in a focus the many isolated 
rays emitted by speculative ingenuity to illuminate the diversified 
community of organic life, it propounded an hypothesis surpassing 
all its predecessors in its congruity with verifiable facts, and in its 
wide-reaching embrace. Because it was the product of long-con- 
tinued though baffled research, and thereby gave articulate expres- 
sion to the thought which had been inarticulate in many minds,’ its 
influence rapidly became European; because it was both old in 
purpose and novel in conception, it agitated the schools with a 
revolutionary ferment. No work of our time has been so general in 
its influence. This extent of influence is less due to the fact of its 
being a masterly work, enriching Science with a great discovery, 
than to the fact of its being a work which at once clashed against 
and chimed with the two great conceptions of the world that have 
long ruled, and still rule, the mindsof Europe. One side recognised 
a powerful enemy, the other a mighty champion. It was imme- 
diately evident that the question of the “ Origin of Species” derived 
its significance from the deeper question which loomed behind it. 
What is that question ? 

If we trace the history of opinion from the dawn of Science in 
Greece through all succeeding epochs, we shall observe many con- 
stantly-reappearing indications of what may be called a premonitory 
feeling rather than a distinct vision of the truth that all the varied 
manifestations of Life are but the flowers from a common root,— 


” (1) “Mir scheint die ganze Lehre mehr eine Entwickelungsstufe der Naturwissen- 
schaft als das Eigenthum eines einzelnen Mannes.”—Von Bakr. 
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that all the complex forms have been evolved from pre-existing 
simpler forms. To the early speculators such a feeling was enough. 
Knowing little of the intellectual needs of our time, they were care- 
less of precision, indifferent to proof. But when such a point of 
view had once been adopted, it revealed consequences irreconcilable 
with the reigning doctrines; and was therefore challenged sharply 
by the defenders of those doctrines, and called upon to produce its 
evidence, furnish proofs. Unhappily, it had little evidence, no 
proof. The scientific intellect found no difficulty in making what 
was offered as evidence appear quite inadequate. The more precision 
a few ingenious advocates endeavoured to give to their arguments, 
the more glaringly absurd the speculation seemed. To men largely 
acquainted with the phenomena of organic life, and trained in the 
habits of inductive inquiry, there was something repulsive in the 
crude disregard of evidence exhibited in such theories as those of 
De Maillet and Robinet.' A certain discredit was thrown on the 
hypothesis by the very means taken to recommend it. So long as it 
remained a vague general notion, it was unassailable, or at least 
unrefutable; but on descending into the region of verification, it 
presented a meagre aspect. 

Nevertheless, it survived opposition, ridicule, refutation. In the 
face of evidence, in the face of ridicule, in the face of orthodoxy very 
indignant, this idea of the evolution of complex forms from simpler 
forms persisted ; and the reason of this persistence is that the idea 
harmonises with one general conception of the world—(Weltan- 
schauung, as the Germans say)—which has been called the Monistic 
because it reduces all phenomena to community, and all knowledge 
to unity. This conception, under its various forms of Pantheism, 
Idealism, Materialism, Positivism, is irreconcilable with the rival, 
or Dualistic, conception, which in phenomena separates and opposes 
Force and Matter, Life and Body, and which in knowledge destroys 
unity by its opposition of physical and final causes. The history of 
thought is filled with the struggle between these two general con- 
ceptions. Slightly varying Schlegel’s dictum, “ Every man is born 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian,” I think it may be said that 
every man is somewhat by his training, and still more by his 
organisation, predisposed towards the Monistic or the Dualistic 
conception, a predisposition which renders it easier for him to feel 
the force of the arguments on one side than on the other ; and that, 
in consequence of this native bias, we may generally predict what 
will be his views in Religion, Philosophy, and Art—to a great 
extent even in Science. Be this as it may, there can be little doubt 
that the acceptance or the rejection of Darwinism has, in the vast 


(1) Robinet, “ De la Nature,” Amst. 1766. (I gave an analysis of this book in Fraser's 
Magazine, Nov., 1857.) 
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majority of cases, been wholly determined by the Monistic or 
Dualistic attitude of the mind. 

And this explains, what would otherwise be inexplicable, the 
surprising fervour and facility with which men wholly incompetent 
to appreciate the evidence for or against Natural Selection have 
adopted or “refuted” it. Elementary ignorance of Biology has not 
deterred them from pronouncing very confidently on this question, 
which involves all the principles of Biology; and biologists with 
grim scorn have asked whether men would attack an astronomical, 
physical, or chemical hypothesis with no better equipment. Why 
not? They feel themselves competent to decide the question from 
higher grounds. Profoundly convinced of the truth of their general 
conception of the world, they conclude every hypothesis to be. true 
or false, according as it chimes with, or clashes against, that concep- 
tion. Starting from this point, each party throws its whole energy 
into collecting (oftener snatching at rather than collecting) evidence 
and arguments, flavoured with ridicule and rhetoric, for or against 
the hypothesis. Only desirous of vindicating a foregone conclusion, 
they rarely attempt a meditative and dispassionate survey of the 
evidence. 

So it has been, so it will long continue. The Development 
Hypothesis is an inevitable deduction from the Monistic conception 
of the world ; and will continue to be the battle-ground of contending 
schools until the opposition between Monism and Dualism ceases. 
For myself, believing in the ultimate triumph of the former, I look 
on the Development Hypothesis as one of the great influences which 
will by its acceptance, in conjunction with the spread of scientific 
culture, hasten that triumph, teaching us, to use Goethe’s words,— 

‘* Wie Natur im Schaffen lebt. 
Und es ist das ewig Eine 
Das sich vielfach offenbart.” 
But it is one thing to hold firmly to the Development Hypothesis, 
another thing to accept Natural Selection as the last word on 
that subject. Darwinism is undoubtedly a better explanation than 
any of its forerunners; but it will probably give place to some 
successor, as the hypotheses of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Meckel, Lamarck, 
Bonnet, and-Robinet gave place to it. Meanwhile, it is the best 
hypothesis at present before the world, and has converted many 
naturalists who before were sceptical. For I should convey a false 
impression by what was said just now if I did not add that many 
biologists whose conception of the world was purely Monistic rejected 
with scorn the explanations of Lamarck and others as to the origin 
of species; and although the luminous suggestion of Natural 
Selection has converted some of these, there still remain many 
unconvinced. The i immense superiority of Darwinism is that it not 
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only puts forward as the cause of all variation a law which is 
demonstrably the cause of much variation, but includes also the cere 
cause suggested by Lamarck and Meckel. The law of Natural 
Selection may indeed be said to be only a larger and more philo- 
sophic view of the law of Adaptation which Lamarck had imperfectly 
conceived. We must not, however, underrate the singular importance 
of Lamarck’s hypothesis in calling attention to the modifiability of 
structure through modifications of adaptation ; though he was led into 
exaggerations by a one-sided view, which made him attribute too 
great an influence to one set of external conditions. Naturalists 
before his time had been wont to consider the Organism apart from 
the Medium in which it existed ; he clearly saw that vital phenomena 
depended on the relation of the two; but in his hypothesis he 
sacrificed the one factor somewhat to the other; he paid too little 
regard to the Organism and its laws of development. Meckel capti- 
vated attention by the striking illustrations from embryology* in proof 
of Kielmeyer’s position that all existing organisms are modifications 
of a single type, all the stages of the lower types being indicated in the 
successive transformations of an embryo of the highest type; but a 
rigorous criticism showed that in this form the hypothesis was not 
tenable.2 The hypothesis put forth in the “ Vestiges,” though it 
had the merit of connecting the organic evolution with the cosmical 
evolution, uniting the hypotheses of Lamarck and Meckel with the 
nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace, laboured under the great 
disadvantage of reposing on two principles which only a metaphy- 
sician could accept as vere cause. One of these was the conception 
of a pre-existent Plan, according to which organisms were supposed 
to have been formed (the torepov zpérepov fallacy); the other the 
conception of Time as a factor apart from all the conditions.* We 
need discuss neither here. But the helplessness of such metaphysical 
explanations is well exhibited in the case of rudimentary organs— 
perhaps the strongest case against final causes—which appear to the 
author of the “ Vestiges ” as “‘ harmless peculiarities of development, 
and interesting evidences of the manner in which the Divine Author 
has been pleased to work.” * 

Minds unconvinced by all such attempts were at once subdued 
by the principle of Natural Selection, involving as it did, on the one 
hand, the incontestable Struggle for Existence, and on the other, the 
known laws of Adaptation and Hereditary Transmission. There still 


(1) Meckel, “ ‘Traité d’ Anatomie Comparée”’ (French trans.), 1828, vol. i. 

(2) Compare Von Baer, “Ueber Entwickelungsgeschichte,” 1828, i. 199. 

(3) ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,’’ 10th ed. 1853, pp. 117, 118. 

(4) To a similar effect Agassiz, who asks, ‘‘ Does not the existence of a rudimentary 
eye in the blindfish show that these animals, like all others, were created with their 
peculiarities by the fiat of the Almighty, and that this rudiment of eye was left them as 
a remembrance of the general plan of structure of the great type to which they belong ?’’—See 
‘- Essay on Classification,” 1859, p. 20. 
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remain philosophers and theologians who have an “ intuition ” of its 
falsehood, and naturalists who fail to see how it clears up a mass of 
difficulties ; the legitimate opposition of these adversaries will go far 
towards a furtherance of the final solution. Meanwhile adherents 
regard Mr. Darwin’s work as crowning the labours of a century. 
There is, indeed, a curious coincidence of dates noticed by Haeckel." 
Exactly one hundred years, he reminds us, elapsed between the 
“‘Theoria Generationis” of Wolff (1759), which by the doctrine of 
Epigenesis laid the foundation-stone of the theory of Development, 
and the “ Origin of Species” (1859), which supplied the coping-stone. 
Nor does the coincidence of dates end here. For half a century, he 
says, the doctrine of Wolff remained almost dormant, till, in 1806, it 
was made the common property of the scientific world by Oken’s expo- 
sition of the mode in which the intestinal canal was developed (which 
was mainly a re-statement of the exposition given by Wolff in his 
Memoir “ De Formatione Intestinorum,” 1766). In like manner the 
theory of Descent, which Lamarck produced in 1809, had to wait 
fifty years before it received its scientific consecration in the “ Origin 
of Species.” 

It would be easier to write a volume on this vast subject than a 
satisfactory essay; and as I cannot indulge my inclinations with 
writing a volume, I only propose to discuss two or three of the 
topics directly involved, especially to answer the objections which are 
regarded as the most serious, namely: 1. Why have Species not 
varied during the four thousand years of which we have record ? 
2. Why are domesticated animals, when suffered to run wild, always 
found returning to the primitive wild type? 3. Why are not new 
species constantly produced, and why are not the intermediate forms 
discoverable ? Having answered these questions, I shall have some- 
thing to say respecting Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of Natural Selection 
as the determining cause of specific forms, and respecting his hypo- 
thesis of Pangenesis as the determining cause of inherited forms. 


II. 


What is meant by Species? A man unversed in and unperplexed 
by the dicta of naturalists would simply answer: A kind of plant or 
animal. But on turning to the authorities for a more precise 
definition, such as would enable him to particulurise the kind, and 
describe the characters by which it could be identified, he would find 
himself in presence of strange contradictions. A little experience 

(1) Haeckel, ‘‘ Generelle Morphologie der Organismen,” 1866, ii. p. 8. Many 
readers will be grateful for having their attention directed to this work, one of the most 
instructive contributions to the philosophy of Biology which has appeared in our time. 
It will assuredly give great offence to many by the way it rides rough-shod over dogmas 
theological and biological, and by its wide-sweeping scorn of systematists and specialists ; 


but it is rich in special knowledge and suggestive ideas. Mr. Darwin has reason to be 
proud of his disciple. 
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would disclose that even the most authoritative naturalists had one 
rule to be followed in theory, another and very different rule to 
be followed in practice. On this point we may say with Fritz 
Miller,’ that as in a Christian country there is a Catechism which 
every one repeats and no one considers himself bound to follow, or 
expects others to follow, so in Zoology there are dogmas which every 
one’s practice denies. Among a hundred writers who feel called 
upon to preface their treatises with a confession of faith, ninety-nine 
begin with a grave exposition of the rule that a natural system must 
not be founded on any one character, but on all the characters; it 
must take into consideration the whole organisation, and not estimate 
characters as of equal value, but according to their physiological 
rank, &c. But on passing to the actual work of classification, and 
attempting to range the animals into Species, Genera, and Families, 
there is probably not one of the ninety-nine who thinks of applying 
these philosophic rules. Thus Agassiz follows Cuvier in making the 
Radiata a branch of the animal kingdom, although nobody has any 
idea what may be the importance in the life of the animal which 
this radiate structure may have, and in spite of the well-known 
fact that the radiated echinoderms issue from bilateral larve. Again, 
fishes are divided into Ctenoid and Cycloid, according as the margins 
of their scales are toothed or rounded—a detail which must be of 
infinitesimal importance in the life of the animal. Sometimes plants 
and animals are classed as different Species when they differ only in 
colour,” in size, in shape, in habits, or instincts; at other times, when 
they differ widely in any or all of these characters, they are classed 
together, and are called Varieties. 

Not only does the practice contradict the rules, the rules them- 
selves are contradictory, and eminently capricious. Linneus defines 
species thus: ‘Species tot sunt diversee quot diverse forme ab initio 
sunt create.” But who shall say what were the forms originally 
created? And when Cuvier appeals to the bond of parentage, 
defining species as “la réunion des individus descendant l’un de 
Vautre et des parents communs, et de ceux qui leur ressemblent 
autant qu’ils se ressemblent entre eux,” the rule would be excellent 
if we were always in possession of all the genealogical data; but in 
point of fact, even with regard to domesticated animals, we cannot 
always trace this family bond, and with regard to wild animals, it is 
wholly an assumption. An attempt is made to prove the relationship 
by the evidence of indefinite fertility ; and this character is currently 


(1) Fritz Miiller, “ Fir Darwin,” 1864, p. 71. 

(2) “ Une légére nuance dans la couleur suffit méme quelquefois pour la distinction 
de deux étres, comme cela se voit a l'égard de la fouine et dela martre; deux espéces que 
l’on ne confond jamais, et qui cependant ne différent guére que par la teinte de leur 
gorge lavée de jaune chez la martre, et entitrement blanche chez la fouine.”—Grorrror 
Sr. Hizame, Principes de Philosophie Zoologique, 1830, p. 83. 
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regarded as decisive of species, only those plants and animals being 
held to be of the same species which are indefinitely fertile with 
each other. So much stress is laid on this point that I would 
willingly accumulate pages of evidence against it, if space per- 
mitted ; but three considerations must suffice. First, it is not true, 
and Mr. Darwin has proved it not to be true, that any species is 
indefinitely fertile where the bond of kinship is closest; breeding in 
and in always terminating in sterility. Secondly, the generative 
system is so readily affected by slight changes in the conditions of life, 
that animals undeniably of the same blood are sterile under those 
conditions. Thirdly, animals sterile with some members of the species 
are fertile with others, and fertile with members of different species. 
“Tt is a great law of nature,” says Mr. Darwin, in his latest work, 
“that all organic beings profit from an occasional cross with indi- 
viduals not closely related to them in blood ; and that, on the other 
hand, long-continued close interbreeding is injurious.”' Hence it is 
utterly fallacious to argue from fertility. Moreover, when a species 
is known to us only through one individual, how are we to determine 
whether it is a Species or Variety? Obviously we can only say, 
Here is a form which differs from all other known forms; and it is 
on this difference that we assign it a place in our system. By its 
resemblances we bring it under one group; by its distinctive traits 
we isolate it in that group. Thus recurs the unscientific definition : 
‘‘ Species means a kind of plant or animal.” While the chemist can 
furnish a precise and unvarying definition of chemical species, the 
naturalist. can only furnish a vague and varying definition. The 
kind of resemblance and difference which one naturalist regards as 
specific, another holds to be generic, and a third to be simply the 
mark of a variety. 

Very important is it to bear in mind that Species is a subjective 
creation having no objective existence: it is an idea, not a thing; a 
systematic artifice, not a living entity. This is clearly enough ex- 


pressed in the favourite definition: ‘Species is a succession of © 


individuals capable of reproducing themselves; ”’ but when naturalists 
argue about fixity of species, they mostly overlook this conception of 
a succession and its implications, to replace it by a conception of an 
abstract form, an unvarying entity which is independent of the in- 
dividuals. On several occasions I have called attention to the 
lingering remnant of Scholasticism cherished in the arguments de- 


(1) He mentions the case of a sow who would not breed at all to her sire, but bred at 
once to a stranger in blood. Another sow, the product of close interbreeding for three 
generations, when paired with her own uncle (known to be productive with other sows), 
produced a litter of only six, and another litter of only five weak pigs; but paired with 
a boar of a small black breed (which produced seven swine with a sow of his own breed), 
she who had been so unproductive with her uncle, yielded twenty-one, and in a second 
litter eighteen pigs. 
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fending the fixity of species. In the early days of speculation, when 
it was a first principle that what we know as General Terms had 
corresponding Objects existing in the external world as distinct 
realities, and not simply as relations, the belief in a thing Species was 
rational enough ; when philosophers believed that over and above the 
numberless individual animals they saw around them, there existed 
an Animal which they did not see, but which was the norm and 
pattern for all individuals—when they held that over and above the 
good and bad actions committed by them and their fellows, there 
existed an Immutable Virtue and an indestructible Evil—when, in 
short, they held the theory of Ideas, they could have no grounds for 
suspecting the reality of Species. But it is otherwise in our day. 
Platonists are rare, and Scholasticism is a scoff. Nevertheless un- 
conscious disciples argue about the fixity of Species as if Species were 
a thing that could be mutable or immutable. They would deny the 
charge, no doubt; they are not sufficiently clear on the point to see 
their real position. 

Regarded objectively, what place is held by Species? In certain 
fundamental traits, all plants and all animals have a community, and 
on this is founded the first division of the Organic and Inorganic. 
The next step is to divide Plants from Animals. From the micro- 
scopic formless dab of jelly which constitutes the Ameba, up to the 
marvellously complex structure which we name Man, there is, under- 
lying all diversities, a community on which we found the group 
Animal. In classifying these diversities we establish groups to which 
different names are affixed, as indications of the degrees of unlikeness. 
When the animals differ but slightly, we group them as Varieties ; 
when they differ more, as Species; when they are still more different, 
as Genera; and so on through Families, Orders, Classes, Sub- 
kingdoms. That these resemblances and diversities exist objectively 
—that is to say, that the corresponding phenomena are thus related 


_ —4s indisputable ; and it is therefore not only true, but a truism, to 


affirm that the Names by which we designate them have a fixed 
meaning ; but it is not true, it is a falsism, to assert that these rela- 
tions are immutable, being, as they are, the relations of variable 
individuals. 

We should think it very irrational to insist that while bank-notes, 
shillings, sixpences, and pence were conventional monetary stand- 
ards, sovereigns were something more than conventional, and had a 
monetary reality denied to other moneys. It is not less irrational to 
insist that while the wider divisions of genera, orders, classes, and 
the narrower divisions of varieties are conventional, the inter- 
mediate divisions (species) are not conventional, but real. 

I will cite but four writers where it would be easy to cite forty. 
Buffon says: “Les espéces sont les seuls étres de la nature. Les 
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individus sont les ombres dont l’espéce est le corps.”’ Cuvier declares 
that Classes, Orders, and Genera are abstractions, “et rien de pareil 
n’existe dans la nature ;” but instead of logically extending this to 
the group of slighter differences, he maintains that Species is not an 
abstraction.” Flourens, his disciple, says: ‘‘ Les espéces sont les 
formes primitives de la nature. Les individus n’en sont que des 
représentations, des copies.”* To conclude with Johannes Miiller : 
“The species is a living form represented by individual beings, 
which reappears in the product of generation with certain invariable 
characters.’ * 

Unless men held Species to have an existence apart from individuals, 
the question of fixity would have no sense, because the real question 
is, Are individuals variable? If they are, their relations to each 
other must vary, and it is their relations which we designate in the 
terms Species and Genus. That animals do vary is indisputable, un- 
disputed. And here arises the further question : Are these variations 
only possible within certain ascertained limits, or are the variations 
indefinite ? The majority of naturalists answer that the limits are 
ascertained, and the term Species corresponds with such limits. Their 
opponents, at least the more philosophical of them, while admitting 
that no individual organism can be greatly modified (and it is there- 
fore correct to say of an individual that there are narrow limits 
of possible variation), assert that the small variations of each in- 
dividual will so accumulate in the course of numerous successive 
generations as to transcend all specific limits, and in effect become 
indefinite. The divergence which is inappreciable at the apex of an 
acute-angled triangle becomes gradually greater, and at the base may 
be enormous. 

It is not only a surprising simplification of the problem when we 
thus set aside the metaphysical figment of Species, and direct our 
attention solely to the facts of variation, and the accumulation of 
variations through inheritance ; but the problem which is thus sim- 
plified is also brought from the region of Theology and Metaphysics 
into the region of Science: it has come within the range of Veri- 
fication. How much metaphysical and theological misdirection has 
hitherto confused this subject may be seen in the disguised form of 
the scholastic conception which moderns have adopted ; for I should 
be doing naturalists an injustice if I allowed the inference to pass 
that they adopt the crude notion of Species as an objective reality, 
which their language and arguments imply. It comes to them under 
two guises and disguises. One is that of the “creative fiat ;” the 
other, and more reasoned hypothesis, is that of “creative plan.” 

(1) Buffon, “ Hist. Nat.,” iii. 

(2) Cuvier, “ Lettres & Pfaff,” p. 179. 

(3) Flourens, ‘‘ Cours de Physiologie Comparée,”’ 1856, p. 9. 
(4) Miller, “‘ Physiology,” Eng. trans., ii. p. 1,662. 
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According to the first, plants and animals had their forms ordained 
for them at the moment of their creation, and these forms are un- 
changeable. According to the second, the organic world is part of a 
general scheme, in which each Species represents an Idea in the 
Divine Mind, and must be taken as an item in a Plan conceived from 
the first in all its details, although realised in successive epochs. 
Each Type was impressed once for all on each group; however 
the individuals in each group may vary among themselves, the 
Type is unvarying, and constantly effaces the variations of indi- 
viduals. 


III. 


The first impulse of a scientific scepticism is to inquire by what 
means philosophers have acquired this precise knowledge of the Ideas 
existing in the Divine Mind; very enviable knowledge, but needing 
some guarantee of its genuineness. If it was gained from the study 
of Nature, then it must be amenable to all the canons of scientific 
research ; and these assure us that the utmost to be learned in such a 
study is the persistence of Types,—of their pre-existence nothing what- 
ever can be rigorously ascertained ; and these canons further assure 
us that the persistence of a type is necessarily limited to the per- 
sistence of its concurrent conditions. Any hypothesis which starts 
from an d priori construction of creative fiat, or creative plan, must 
first justify its origin. In science an explanation is the reduction of 
phenomena to a series of known conditions, thus bringing what 
was unknown within the circle of the known. But of creative fiat. 
we can know nothing ; we may infer them; and the validity of our 
inference has to be tested by that very process which constitutes 
a scientific explanation. To infer that Species were Ideas in the 
Divine Mind is on a par with the inference once firmly accepted, 
that anomalies and monstrosities were “freaks of Nature,’ and the 
work of demons ; or that other inference of fountains and trees being 
animated with Naiads and Hamadryads. Now that we have learned 
something of the process of organic development, we have learned 
that anomalous forms are deviations in the line of growth, due to 
arrest or excess, and are neither effects of God’s wrath nor of Satan’s 
malice." 

The hypothesis of creative fiats begs the question, and explains 
nothing. It is an hypothesis burdened with the double disadvantage 


(1) “Les monstres,” said Ambrose Paré, “sont choses qui apparaissent contre le 
cours de la nature, et sont le plus souvent signes de quelque malheur a advenir’’ (quoted 
by Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, “ Hist. des Anomalies,” 1832, i. p. 71). Aristotle 
acutely saw that although contrary to the ordinary course of nature, these monsters 
were produced by the same laws as those which formed the ordinary type (“ Gen. 
Animal.,” iv. 3). M. St. Hilaire is, therefore, wrong in classing the Stagirite with 
Ambrose Paré. 
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of being incapable of proof, and incompetent to explain : incapable 
of proof, for no one can ascertain what was or was not “ ordained,” 
—we can only ascertain what is the order of phenomena within our 
ken; incompetent to explain, for whenever a variation arises, the 
only resource is to affirm that this variation also was ordained. 
Andreas Wagner boldly sought this refuge, affirming (as quoted by 
Haeckel) that the conception of Species was not applicable to domes- 
ticated plants and animals, because they were created variable in 
order to subserve the purposes of man. It is the peculiarity of this 
kind of philosophising that its conclusions cannot be refuted because 
they do not admit of proof. There is always an escape from every 
objection through some easy supposition invented for the nonce. 
You think you disprove the notion of an invariable Plan by showing 
instances of variation? Your objection is set aside by the remark 
that the variations were also planned.’ You observe that unhealthy 
organisms transmit their morbid states, and you are assured that 
Nature “revient par des voies détournées sur la rigueur de ses décrets,” 
as if Nature were full of pity, and relented on the pathway of de- 
struction. An easy phrase eludes all argument. “A chaque type 
spécifique,” says a recent advocate, “on peut rattacher des formes 
secondaires dérivées, produites par les influences de milieu; si l’on 
en méconnait l’origine, on sera conduit d les considérer comme espéces 
légitimes, tandis quelles sont seulement Pexpression de la flexibilité 
organique.” If those who maintain the variability of Species are to 
have their illustrations disposed of by this simple process of rebap- 
tism, it is clear that all argument becomes idle; when “ organic 
flexibility” has any meaning given to it other than specific varia- 
bility, Language once more proves its services to Metaphysics. 

The hypothesis of creative fiats having ordained the existence of 
Species is an evasion of the question, not an answer to it. Moreover, 
its limitations are strangely unwarrantable. Thus it assumes the 
remarkable uniformity in the number of segments recognisable in 
crustacea and insects under the amazing varieties of their forms to 
be due to conformity with Plan. And as comparative anatomists 
point out the existence of these twenty segments, even when they 
are so fused as to present little or no segmentation to the unin- 
structed eye, the argument seems weighty. But when Nature shows 
deviations from this Plan, in articulated animals having fewer than 
twenty segments, or more than twenty, the argument is proved to 
be inconsistent. “Why,” asks Mr. Spencer, “if the skeleton of 
each species was separately contrived, was this bony mass (the sacrum) 
made by soldering together a number of vertebra like those forming 


(1) On this subject Fritz Miiller quotes the Portuguese proverb, that “‘ God writes 
straight in crooked lines” (Deos escreve directo em linhas tortas). 
(2) Faivre, “La Variabilité des Espéces et ses Limites,”’ 1868, p. 25. 
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the rest of the column, instead of being made of one simple piece ?” 
The answer is, that the sacrum is made of segments in conformity 
with the vertebrate Plan; but Mr. Spencer then asks, ‘“‘ Why does 
the number of sacral vertebrae vary within the same order of birds ? 
Why, too, should the development of the sacrum be by the round- 
about process of first forming its separate constituents, and then 
destroying their separateness?” * Nor does the contradiction of the 
hypothesis end here ; it assumes that Genera and Species were pro- 
duced by direct exercise of a Creative Will, whereas Varieties and 
Races were produced by the operation of natural laws. Such a 
separation of agencies is unphilosophic ; and if we avoid it by the 
acknowledgment of every individual plant and animal being the pro- 
duct of a creative fiat, then indeed we get rid of the Dualistic 
conception of Nature, but the difference between the hypothesis of 
Creation and the hypothesis of Evolution becomes only a difference 
of terms. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere? to expose the fallacy involved in 
the notion of Plan or Type as anything more than a subjective con- 
cept, a nexus we discover in evolved forms, and which we, by a 
natural infirmity, imagine to have been the nisus of those forms—a 
resultant which we imagine to be a principle. To that discussion I 
must refer, not having space now at command to treat of its bearing 
on Species. If Type means the correlation of parts which remains 
constant under all diversities among those parts—the Vertebrate 
Type, for example, being that correlation of parts which is found in 
fishes, reptiles, birds, marsupials, and mammals, so that whenever 
the same parts are found in different animals, the connections of 
such parts are the same—there are obvious advantages in our being 
able to use this shorthand phrase; but there are no advantages and 
many dangers in using the phrase as if it meant that before verte- 
brate structures existed, a Type existed according to which they were 
formed. 

It is possible that the hypothesis of Natural Selection, which 
Mr. Darwin opposes to that of creative fiat and fixity of Plan, may 
be an imperfect explanation, but at any rate it has the immense 
merit of bringing the question within the region of Research. If it 
leaves many difficulties unexplained, the rival hypothesis explains 
none. Some of these we may have to consider hereafter; at present 
we have to see what its opponents regard as insuperable difficulties. 

“If Species are variable, why have they not varied?” This is 
the objection most frequently urged. Our answer simply is, that 
animals have varied, which is all that the hypothesis requires. Were 
it not for the unconscious influence of the belief in Species as an 


(1) Spencer, “ Principles of Biology,” 1864, i. 383. 
(2) In the Prolegomena to the “ History of Philosophy,” 3rd ed. 1867, p. xxxv. 
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entity or as an unchangeable fiat, no one would have been misled 
by the facts which have misled even philosophic minds. It is only 
necessary to replace the horse before the cart, only necessary to 
recognise that the Type (or arrangement of parts) is the result of 
concurrent conditions, not the cause of their concurrence, to perceive 
the real value of the alleged objection. We are referred to the 
testimony of paintings and sculpture some four thousand years old 
as evidence that several well-known Species and even well-marked 
Races of animals and men have not changed. Nimrod hunted with 
horses and dogs which might be claimed as ancestors by the horses 
and dogs at Melton Mowbray. Semiramis and Rhamses were served 
by negroes in every respect similar to those who were toiling amid 
the sugar-canes of Alabama when President Lincoln decreed their 
emancipation. The fact is certain. What does it imply? Accord- 
ing to the advocates of fixity, it implies that Species cannot be 
changed. If during four thousand years no change has taken place, 
why assume that there is an inherent tendency to change? This 
argument is the cheval de bataille of the Cuvier school, but it turns 
out on close inspection to be a spavined, broken-winded Rosinante. 

In the first place, the testimony proves too much, for it proves 
that Races are as unchangeable as Species. Now Races, according 
to all naturalists, are not special creations, but are variations which 
have become permanent ; and as no one holds that particular Types 
were created for all the variations (that being, indeed, a contradiction 
in terms), but all hold that Races are the result of modifications 
impressed on the original Type, the fact of such modifications remain- 
ing unchanged during four thousand years entirely robs the testimony 
of its argumentative value when applied to Species. 

In the second place, it may be paradoxical, but it is strictly true,’ 
that the fact of particular species having remained unaltered during 
four thousand years does not add the slightest weight to the evidence 
in favour of the fixity of Species. Four thousand or forty thousand 
prove no more than four. You would not suppose that I had 
strengthened my case if, instead of contenting myself with stating 
reasons once, I repeated those same reasons during forty successive 
pages; you would remind me that iteration was not cumulation, and 
that no force could be given to my forticth assertion which was 
absent from my first. Why then ask me to accept the repetition 
of the same fact four thousand times over as an increase of evidence ? 
It is a fact that Like produces Like, that dogs resemble dogs, and do 
not resemble buffaloes; this fact is deepened in our conviction by 
the unvarying evidence we see around us, and is guaranteed by the 
philosophical axiom that “like causes produce like effects ;” but 
when once such a conception is formed, it can gain no fresh strength 


(1) “Studies in Animal Life,” p. 149. 
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from any particular instance. If we believe that crows are black 
now, we do not hold our belief more firmly when we are shown that 
crows were black four thousand years ago. In like manner, if it is 
an admitted fact that individuals always produce individuals closely 
resembling themselves, it is not a whit more surprising that the dogs 
of Victoria should resemble the dogs of Semiramis than that they 
should resemble their parents; the chain of four thousand years is 
made up of many links, each link being a repetition of the other. 
So long as a single pair of dogs resembling each other unite, so long 
will there be specimens of that species, simply because the children 
inherit the characteristics of their parents. So long as negroes 
marry with negroes, and Jews with Jews, so long will there be a 
perpetuation of the negro and Jewish types; but the tenth genera- 
tion adds nothing to the evidence of the first, nor the ten thousandth 
to the tenth. 

All that the fact implies is that during four thousand years there 
has been a concurrence of conditions which has been sufficiently uni- 
form to preserve the descendants of Species and Races from alteration. 
It is far from proving that simultaneously with this uniformity there 
has been no diversity capable of producing new Races and new Species; 
indeed, a slight consideration suffices to convince us that such diversity 
has existed, and that side by side with the persistent forms new 
forms have arisen. The testimony of Egyptian tombs is valuable as 
far as it reaches, but naturalists need only wander beyond the 
precincts of those tombs to find forms that have altered beside forms 
that remain unaltered. Thus let us suppose an Egyptian king to have 
had one hundred dogs all of them staghounds, and no other form of 
dog to have existed at that time. These staghounds would transmit 
to their offspring all their specific characters. But however dogs 
resemble each other, they always present individual differences in 
size, colour, strength, intelligence, &c. Now if any one of these 
differences should become marked and increase by intermarriage, on 
the principles of Natural Selection, or by the intentional interference 
of the Breeder, anew Race would be formed, and might be propagated 
side by side with the old one. From the original staghound, which 
still propagated its kind, twenty well-marked varieties might be 
reared, each of which would transmit its type. When we find an 
Egyptian plough closely resembling the plough still used in some 
countries, we identify it as being of the same species; but we do 
not thereby disprove the fact that steam-ploughs and ploughs of 
very various forms have been constructed side by side with the old 
form, all the new forms being modifications of the original type. 

The answer to the question, Why, if species are variable, have 
they not varied during four thousand years? is thus extremely 
simple. “Species,” as a term designating a group of relations, is 
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not variable; but the parts related are variable ; and when “ Species ”’ 
designates particular animals, we affirm that those animals which have 
been produced under similar conditions continue the type which has 
thence resulted, but those animals which have been produced under 
dissimilar conditions present corresponding variations from this type. 
There is one source of confusion which I shall more explicitly illus- 
trate when treating of the relation between the Organism and its 
Medium; but as this would lead us too far from the course of our 
argument just now, I will merely say that by “ conditions” we are 
not to understand geographical or climatal influences simply, or 
even mainly; but the whole group of conditions, external and 
internal, physical, organic, and social, which determine the result. 
IV. 

Passing now to the second question: Why are domesticated 
animals, if suffered to run wild, always found returning to the 
original type? This, which has been urged as a fatal objection 
against the hypothesis of Evolution, is, correctly interpreted, a neces- 
sary deduction from that hypothesis. I do not pause to discuss the 
validity of the statement itself, though Dr. Hooker and Mr. Darwin 
have pointed out the extremely imperfect evidence on which it is 
founded. I accept the argument as if there were no exaggeration in 
its data, and as if a domesticated animal suffered to run wild inevit- 
ably returned to the wild type; although, in the vast majority of 
eases, the animal would really perish, and instead of returning to 
the wild type would be supplanted by wild rivals, better suited to 
the medium. The argument fails even when its data are granted. 
Indeed, the very language of the objectors contains the terms of the 
answer. “ Les variétés de plantes obtenues par le semis et les variétés 
d’animaux domestiques, loin d’étre inyvoquées en faveur de la varia- 
bilité des espéces, sont, 4 mon sens, un puissant argument a l’appui 
de leur fixité.” So speaks M. Chevreul; and we listen to such a 
master with attention. What isthe argument? ‘“ Autrement,” he 
says, “comment concevoir les difficultés que nous éprouvons a main- 
tenir des modifications produites par la culture et le climat, ou par la 
domestication, lorsque nous les jugeons propre a satisfaire nos besoins 
ou nos jouissances? Dés que ces étres modifiés cessent de se trouver 
dans les sphéres des causes de modifications, celles-ci tendent a s’effacer.””' 
What more could Mr. Darwin desire than the admission that modifi- 
cations, produced by the action of certain causes, disappear with the 
cessation of that action? Ifa plant or an animal changes under 
changed conditions, why should we conclude that on restoring it to the 
‘old conditions it will not again change in obedience to the same law ? 
We have removed it from the sphere of later modifying causes, and 

_. (1) Chevreul, “ Histoire des Connaissances Chimiques,” 1866, i. 186. 
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replaced it in the sphere of causes to which it was previously adapted 
by old modifications. Do you wonder that a steel spring rebounds 
when the pressure on it is removed ? Do you wonder that it resists the 
pressure, and with every slackening of the pressure “ tends ” to return 
to the straight line from which you bendit? Why does it resist and 
rebound ? Because of a certain arrangement of its molecules. If you 
somewhat alter that arrangement, this alteration will give a permanent 
bend to the steel, and then there will be no force needed, no return 
to the straight line, except by the application of force. It is the 
same with plants and animals. <A given type is the adaptation of 
structure to external conditions; the parts are so arranged that the 
organism can exist and continue its functions in this particular 
medium, and like the straight steel wire it can, within certain limits, 
be bent on the application of changed conditions. Yet, inasmuch as 
its arrangement of parts is one which was best adapted to the 
straight condition, it continually resists the forces which bend it, 
continually tends to recur to that state which is best adapted to its 
structure, and, consequently, no sooner are the ill-suited forces 
lessened or removed than we see a return to the original state. Every 
biologist knows that there is regressive, no less than progressive, 
metamorphosis; that an organ diminishes from disuse as it increases 
from use. It should also be remembered that in the modifications 
impressed on plants and animals under domestication, there is, for 
the most part, a change which serves our fancy and convenience 
rather than the advantage of the organism in its struggle for exist- 
ence; and such changes difficult to be induced are naturally difficult 
to be maintained, so that they readily disappear when the modifying 
influences are removed. But those changes, which although perhaps 
brought about to suit our convenience, do likewise give the organism 
some advantage by its adaptation to the external conditions, will not 
readily alter when the organism is left to run wild; if it then alter, 
the alteration will be owing to external influences, not owing to 
internal tendencies regaining their old direction. Consider one 
example. Von Baer' tells us that the zoologists of the sixteenth 
century expressly and unanimously declare that the guinea-pig was 
unknown in Europe before the discovery of America, yet that now 
the guinea-pig, as we know it, is only found in Europe. Our species 
is always variegated—black, brown, and white are its colours. The 
American is like it in size and form, but is always of a grey-brown 
colour. This, however, is a trifling difference. When we extend 
the comparison we find a wider gulf. The American loves damp 
places; the European perishes in them. The American supports a 
cold which destroys the European. The American brings forth young 


(1) Von Baer, “Das allgemeinste Gesetz der Natur in aller Entwickelung.” See 
his “ Reden,” 1864, p. 53. 
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only once a year; the European thrice. The changes in the osseous 
structure are not unimportant, but the change to which I would most 
call attention is that which, according to zoological dogmas, would 
constitute a generic difference—the American and European guinea- 
pigs will not couple together! Such have been the modifications 
consequent on three centuries of domestication. If we suppose 
our guinea-pig, which is well adapted to its medium, suddenly 
replaced in the medium of its ancestors, it would be so ill-adapted to 
that medium that it would inevitably perish ; and if by a certain 
pliability of organisation it could readjust itself to the new condition, 
that readjustment would be through an approximation to the ancestral 
structure. Nothing can be more arbitrary than to assume modifying 
influences or external conditions in the case of domestication, and to 
deny a similar influence in the case of organisms removed to another 
sphere. “No one,” says Mr. Darwin, “ would expect that our im- 
proved pigs, if forced during several generations to travel about and 
root in the ground for their own subsistence, would transmit, as truly 
as they now do, their tendency to fatten, and their short muzzles and 
legs. Dray-horses assuredly would not long transmit their great 
size and massive limbs if compelled to live on a cold, damp moun- 
tainous region; we have, indeed, evidence of such deterioration in 
the horses which have run wild on the Falkland Islands. European 
dogs in India often fail to transmit their true character. Our sheep 
in tropical countries lose their wool in a few generations.” 

The tendency to recur to the ancestral form, a tendency noticeable 
even under domestication, is a fact of profound significance, but it is a 
simple consequence of biological laws, and is invoked by the advocates 
of Evolution not less than by the advocates on the other side. It has, 
therefore, no peculiar significance in the case now under examination. 
All we have to deal with here is the influence of external conditions 
in modifying an organism; and by a curious confusion of ideas, it is 
this very influence which is invoked to disprove an hypothesis 
founded on the possibilities of change under changing conditions. 


, a 


Respecting the third objection we have selected for discussion, 
namely, Why new species are not constantly appearing before our 
eyes, or why there is no evidence of such appearances in the exist- 
ence of intermediate forms? it cannot conveniently be treated until 
we have treated of the way in which new forms arise; and for this 
discussion it will be necessary to expound certain biological principles. 
This I shall attempt in the second part. Meanwhile, if there were 
greater force in the objection than can be assigned to it, we should 
only regard it as a difficulty to be explained by future research, or 
to be interpreted on another form of the Development Hypothesis, 
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not as a refutation of that hypothesis. Indeed, we must protest 
against the frequent assumption that Darwinism is disproved because 
it fails to account for all the phenomena: if it interprets truly some 
of the phenomena, it is valuable as a colligation of facts; if it inter- 
preted all of them it would cease to be an hypothesis. Observe, 
moreover, that writers who are most contemptuous against this 
hypothesis because it fails—or they think so—to explain some 
phenomena, urge us to accept the hypothesis of creative fiats, or 
Divine Ideas, which absolutely explain none. They reject an 
attempt to trace some of the intermediate steps by following the 
actual processes of evolution as far as these are known to us, and 
prefer relying on a vague phrase, which is only a restatement of the 
fact to be explained, and which suggests a process altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. 

At any rate, we have reached one result: Animals are variable. 
The extent to which this variability may be carried under any given 
Type is fairly a question ; but we should remember that a Type is 
not a thing, but a relation: it is the arrangement of the parts which 
remains constant under a diversity in the size, shape, and number of 
those parts. The Vertebrate Type embraces all those animals which 
have an internal skeleton, and a neural axis above the hemal axis. 
What amazing diversities it includes! Let us glance at its extreme 
limits—man and fish. Though both breathe air, one lives in the air 
and dies in the water; the other lives in the water and dies in the 
air. One breathes by lungs, the air entering through the nose as 
well as through the mouth ; the other breathes by gills, the air enter- 
ing only through the mouth. One is vocal, the other silent; one 
has limbs, the other none. One has four hearts, with double circu- 
lation and red blood corpuscles; the other two hearts, and single 
circulation (the Amphioxus has properly no heart, nor any red blood). 
Not only is the Vertebrate Type a purely ideal construction, repre- 
senting the affinities of a large group, but it is varied in subordinate 
groups—mammals, marsupials, birds, reptiles, fishes; each group 
again having groups subordinated to it, and so on till we come to the 
group of Varieties, from which there are minor divergences not con- 
sidered worthy of classification. ‘There are crustaceans,” as Mr. 
Darwin notices, “at the opposite ends of the series which have hardly 
a character in common; yet the species at both ends, from being 
plainly allied to others, and these to others, and so onwards, can be 
recognised as unequivocally belonging to this, and to no other class 
of the Articulata.” How fluctuating therefore must be the crustacean 
Type! ; 

To return to our point: something is gained when the discussion 
of variability is disengaged from the misleading conception of Types 
and Species, and is reduced to the question of how far individual 
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forms can vary, and how far the accumulation of slight variations 
through successive generations may originate specific and generic 
distinctions. Naturalists, unable to deny the obvious fact of variation, 
have evaded the conclusion to which it points by boldly asserting 
that the variation is always confined to unimportant characters. 
It is not true, and Mr. Darwin has abundantly shown that it is not 
true. All organs vary. When naturalists assert—and no argu- 
ment is more frequently used—that by Selection we have acted 
solely on the exterior, without in any respect altering the internal 
and essential parts (‘sans en changer en rien la constitution essen- 
tielle et profonde”’),' the assertion is in one sense true, in another 
false ; and the sense in which it is true does not oppose the Evolution 
hypothesis, whereas the sense in which it is false is an argument that 
upsets the hypothesis of fixed species. Thus it is true that the modi- 
fication, which can be impressed on an individual, or on a succession 
of individuals, during a brief period are necessarily slight (and at 
first usually external), the laws of Adaptation rendering them s0; 
but Mr. Darwin has nowhere intimated that the case was otherwise ; 
indeed, his constant iteration of the principle that variations are 
slowly accumulated, ought to have.prevented his adversaries from over- 
looking it—ought to have convinced them that the objection was beside 
the question. But while there is a sense in which it is true to say that 
the modifications are always slight, it is absurd to pretend that when 
these cumulate into striking alterations in the skeleton, alterations in 
the mode of alimentation, alteration in the modes of reproduction, 
alteration in the habits and instincts—of which there is overwhelming 
evidence—these are not essential alterations such as establish distinc- 
tions meriting the name of specific, nay also of generic. In his last work 
Mr. Darwin gives pictures of different breeds of pigeon, and, above 
all, of their skulls, which every naturalist would class as belonging 
to different species and genera, if he were unacquainted with their 
origin ; but, being acquainted with their origin, he regards these 
diversities as proofs of “organic flexibility,” and the trifling varia- 
tions which species may assume. “If we could collect,” says Mr. 
Darwin, “all the pigeons which have ever lived from before the time 
of the Romans to the present day, we should be able to group them 
in several lines, diverging from the parent rock pigeon. Each line 
would consist of almost insensible steps, occasionally broken by some 
slightly greater variation or sport, and each would culminate in one 
of our present highly modified forms.” No less than one hundred 
and fifty distinct breeds have descended from one original stock, and 
these, if found in a state of nature, would have been grouped in at 
least five genera. 

Resuming in a sentence the arguments which these pages have set 

(1) Faivre, op. cit. p. 83. 
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forth, we admit the fact that specific forms are persistent, but deny 
that this fact has the slightest value as evidence against the evolution 
of new specific forms through modification ; and affirm that embry- 
ology furnishes the plainest testimony that such evolutions do take 
place. Species, except as a subjective classification of resemblances, 
has no existence. Only individuals with variable resemblances 
exist ; and as these individuals propagate, the propagation is neces- 
sarily a reproduction of the parent type. But while the law of 
reproduction secures a continuance of the species, it also secures a 
continuance of any variations from the parent form which may have 
been produced by incident forces sufficiently prolonged ; and these 
variations may form the starting-points of divergence, from which in 
time a new species will result. 

Although this is a process by which all organic diversities may 
have been evolved, we are not obliged to accept it as more than an 
explanation of the way in which many of them have been evolved. 
Natural Selection, although a true cause, is, I think, only one of the 
causes of diversity. There are many points which it leaves obscure ; 
and Mr. Darwin, with that noble calmness which distinguishes him, 
admitsthe numerous difficulties. Whether these will hereafter be cleared 
away by an improvement in the Geological Record, now con- 
fessedly imperfect, or by more exhaustive exploration of distant 
countries, none can say ; but, to my mind, the probability is that we 
shall have to seek our explanation by enlarging the hypothesis of 
Natural Selection, subordinating it to the laws of Organic Combina- 
tion. It does not seem to me, at present, warrantable to assume 
Descent as the sole principle of morphological uniformities ; there are 
other grounds of resemblance beyond those of blood-relationship ; and 
these have apparently been overlooked ; yet a brief consideration will 
disclose that similarity in the laws and conditions of Organic Com- 
bination must “produce similarity in organisms, independently of 
relationship, just as similarity in the laws and conditions of inorganic 
combination will produce identity in chemical species. We do not 
suppose the carbonates and phosphates found in various parts of the 
globe—we do not suppose that the families of alkaloids and salts have 
any nearer kinship than that which consists in the similarity of their 
elements and the conditions of their combination. Hence, in organ- 
isms, as in salts, morphological identity may be due to a community 
of causal connection, rather than community of descent. Mr. Darwin 
justly holds it to be “incredible that individuals identically the same 
should have been produced through natural selection from parents 
specifically distinet,” but he will not deny that identical forms may 
issue from parents genetically distinct, when these parent forms and 
the conditions of production are identical. To deny this would be to 
deny the law of causation. And that which is true of identical forms 
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under identical conditions is true of similar forms under similar con- 
ditions. When History and Ethnology reveal a striking uniformity 
in the progression of social phases, we do not thence conclude that 
the nations are directly related, or that the social forms have a common 
parentage, but that the social phases are alike because they have 
common causes. When chemists point out the uniformity of type which 
exists in compounds so diverse in many of their properties as water and 
sulphuretted or selenetted hydrogen, and declare phosphoretted hydro- 
gen to be the congener of ammonia, they do not mean that the one is 
descended from the other, or that any closer link connects them than 
that of resemblance in their elements. 

In the case of vegetal and animal organisms, we observe such a 
community of elementary substance as of itself to imply a community 
in their laws of combination, and under similar conditions the result- 
ing forms must be similar. With this community of elementary 
substance, there are also diversities of substance and of conditions; 
corresponding with these diversities, there must be differences of 
form. Thus, although observation reveals that the bond of kinship 
does really unite many widely divergent forms, and the principle of 
Descent with Natural Selection will account for many of the resem- 
blances and differences, there is at present no warrant for assuming 
that all resemblances and differences are due to this one cause, but, 
on the contrary, we are justified in assuming a deeper principle, 
which may be thus formulated: All the complex organisms are 
evolved from organisms less complex, as these were evolved from 
simpler forms; the link which unites all organisms is not always the 
common bond of heritage, but the uniformity of organic laws acting 
under uniform conditions. 

It is therefore consistent with the hypothesis of Evolution to admit 
a variety of origins or starting-points, though not consistent to admit 
the sudden appearance of complex Types, such as is implied in the 
hypothesis of specific creations. I must reserve, however, for the 


second part of this essay, the grounds on which such a position may be 
defended. 


GrorGE Henry Lewes. 
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THE TRANSIT OF POWER. 


Whew, after many strange turns of fortune, the Bourbons were 
borne back to power by the recoil of the revolutionary wave, the 
astute Talleyrand put into the mouth of his master the reassuring 
mot: “ Rien n’est changé. II] n’y a qu’un Francais de plus.” So 
when the tumult of the Reform tempest was abating, one heard, as it 
were, our modern Talleyrand, with courtly yet superior smiles, 
“educating” his party to repeat, “ Rien n’est changé. Il n’y a 
qu’un million (i.e. electors, sovereign people, &c.,) de plus.” 

There is much food for sad mirth when we watch the discord of 
opinion which the new Reform has stirred amongst the wisest of our 
public guides. “It is a fleabite,” cried the jaunty Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to whom £800,000,000 sterling of debt or a few millions. 
of electors have no longer any illusions. ‘‘ We have only made their 
existing majority a little bigger,” growled the heir-apparent of Con- 
servatism, with his incorrigible good sense. “Ah! Middle Class, 
Middle Class! so good, so great, so unselfish !”’ wailed out like Cassan-: 
dra the great soul of Mr. Lowe; ‘educate, educate this sovereign mob, 
and at least soften the ferocity of our new masters.” “Traitor! God 
will yet save the Throne and the Altar!” muttered the Quarterly in 
its wrath, mingling prayers with curses. ‘“ Niagara! Beales and 
ragamuffins! Pit of Tophet! and Chaos-come-again!” shrieked forth 
that old prophet—old prophet now grown unpleasingly shrill and, 
indeed, unpleasingly rude—not at all “the politest of men.” And 
even Culture, like the dying swan, hath sung a gentle dirge, and, 
smoothing her ruffled plumes with conscious art, awaits the crack of 
Anarchy and Doom. “See,” wails that transcendent bird, “ this sad 
canaille wants to be up and doing. Adieu authority, philosophy, 
criticism, and art! Farewell the grand manner, the air of distinc- 
tion—great Style is dead !” 

Which of all these is the truth ? Isit nothing, or is it the Deluge ? 
Is it a party mancuvre, or is it the grand climacteric of the British 
Constitution ? This question it is now proposed to consider apart 
from the conventional dogmas of party. Let us rid our minds for a 
space of the cant of journalism and Parliament about representation 
and party, and ask ourselves quietly, What does it really mean? The 
wonderful contradictions between our public authorities as to the 
results of the Act are made still more wonderful by the fact that they 


(1) Few things in this controversy have been more foolish and unjust than the coarse 
abuse of a true-hearted and cultivated gentleman who sympathises with the people, one 
who has done more than any living man to keep popular excitement within constitu- 
tional and out of revolutionary lines. The people even in this country have never had 
a more honourable, a more gentle, and a more educated leader. He is as much above 
his assailants 1n knowledge and moderation as he is in chivalry of nature. 
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are all contradicting themselves. It is Toryism which is so triumphant 
over a Radical change, and Liberalism which is dismayed at the ful- 
filment of its dearest hopes. The men who should be the first to 
suffer by the change are the least alarmed, and those who have got 
their desires are the most dissatisfied. The performers have all 
changed parts, so that we hardly recognise our oldest favourites. The 
position of the author of the Act, which has enabled him to “ruin the 
country,” he originally obtained by the belief that he was the one 
man who could avert that ruin. Most persons think that the old 
prophet has been rather slow to recognise his dpwros, and has done a 
good deal in his time to bring him into contempt; and it is a quaint 
conceit of Culture to restore Authority by majestic patronage of the 
unenlightened “ Barbarian.” The noble savage has a chance yet, it 
appears. 

Let us try calmly to consider the actual political situation. It will 
be quite unnecessary to enter into calculations as to the effect of the 
new Reform in towns or counties, the mysteries of personal rating, 
and the minority conundrum. The Coppocks and Spofforths who 
work the stage tricks and sub-scenic trap-doors of the British Con- 
stitution are the only people who know anything about it, and even 
they do not know much, because; after all, electors are not bricks and 
mortar, and it is more difficult to calculate householders than to cal- 
culate houses. It is quite certain that a very large addition has been 
made to the constituencies, all from the wages-receiving class, which, 
with those previously on the roll, will give that class a clear numerical 
majority ; or if well-informed persons insist that the small house- 
holders will not obtain a place on the register, this is, after all, a 
question of time and a matter of detail. Whether the new Reform 
is to give us half a million or a million of new electors, whether it 
is to come into practical operation in ’69 or in ’79, is a question of 
minor importance. The important matter is that, in the political 
balance, the working classes are legally in possession of a great nume- 
rical preponderance. 

The point to consider is, what does this imply? Because nothing 
is so certain a test of ignorance as to confound in politics numerical 
with practical force. In problems of pure mechanics it is usual to 
eliminate the question of friction ; in political and social problems it 
fréquently counts for from 50 to90 per cent. What must be allowed 
for friction in the working of the new electoral machine ? 

Let us take the various items of the problem in turn, duly setting 
down pro and con. There can be no doubt that working men are not 
likely to arrive instantaneously at the mysteries of the sixty-one clauses 
and seven schedules of the Act which the House of Commons found it 
so hard to follow, and crowds of potential electors will not come into 
the register at all. This, however, is a question of time and of party 
organisation alone. As soon as the working of the Act is properly 
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understood, and when any adequate object is open as the prize. of 
electioneering energy, the new engine will be exerted to its highest 
pressure. If the strength of the old ramparts lies only in the chance 
that the invaders may overlook the breach, the impregnability of the 
fortress can hardly be looked upon as permanent. 

But the real question is, how will the new electors act when they 

get to the poll, for thither by a short course or a long course they 
will infallibly come at last? To suppose that the chosen representa- 
tives of the new constituencies will be the mechanical reflex of their 
individual minds would be gratuitous pedantry. It never has been 
so, and it never will be. Elections are decided, not by numbers, but 
by forces; they are won like battles by strokes of fortune and 
| energy, not like competitive examinations by the mere summation of 
marks. It would be more true to say that members are returned 
by spontaneous and variable groups or knots of men, over which the 
constituency, as a whole, has at most the right of veto. It is so 
wherever the opinion of a body of men takes shape, whether as the 
audience of a theatre, as the panel in a jury-box, or as guests at a 
dinner-table. We see one or two energetic natures or social 
superiorities modified by accident, misconception, or intrigue, deter- 
mine the result. Men never meet together anywhere, Convocation 
always excepted, without deciding like an organic whole, and not 
like an aggregate of atoms. And perhaps no single member of 
the House of Commons, unless it be Sir W. Heathcote, truly reflects 
the average mind of those who elect him. It would need a book to 
trace the modes in which these forces act. Now power, now prestige, 
discipline, enthusiasm, wealth, loyalty, luck, and stupidity from time 
to time carry their man under favourable conditions. But of all 
these, except the last, the most constant influence after all is that form 
of power which is the necessary attribute of wealth when it has wide 
ramifications, and holds numbers of men in its grasp. 
4 If these forces have always moved the decisions of masses of men, 
and if the most permanent of these forces be the power of wealth, 
what earthly cause will prevent their continuing to operate hereafter ? 
The Reform Bill has abolished the famous compounder, but it has 
not abolished human nature. Wealth and its public influence will 
always be felt in any society, and it is quite right that it should be so. 
How much more in a social system so complex and well knit as ours ? 
Every one who has looked attentively into the prospects of at least 
the forthcoming elections sees how very strong wealth and rank are 
certain to prove. So long as it is at all fair sailing, the bulk of the 
men who sit in St. Stephen’s will be the same hearty and sensible 
gentlemen who now give the tone to that distinguished Club. And 
so long as that is the case, the pit of Tophet and Chaos-come-again 
will be adjourned, at any rate, till this day six months. 

Then there is what in the language of the day is called the 
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residuum. No doubt at all that a large number of the possible new 
electors are at present much below the intelligence of the average 
town workman, and may be moved by corruption, coercion, or osten- 
tation. Perhaps for one election or so it will be found that the Bill 
has rather widened than diminished the area of bribery; and it is far 
from impossible that by their energy, lavish expenditure, and the 
personal popularity of many Tories of wealth or rank, a Conservative 
majority may be seated in ‘69. Watch the strength of the party 
even in the great northern towns, in Leeds, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham. Study the history of the last election at that model 
people’s borough of Bradford. Reflect on that strange partisanship 
of visible power which the untaught poor so readily put on—half 
schoolboy, half-menial, as when a crowd on a racecourse cheers the 
colours of a popular nobleman. 

So far pro the theory that things are not much changed by the 
Bill. There is, however, something to be said per contra. The 
great fact of the new franchise is this,—one which has been too 
persistently ignored. The class admitted essentially differ in kind 
from the old. The old constituencies stopping short below the small 
shopkeepers, just took in the classes who form a recognised part of 
the social body from the capitalist point of view. They all had, and 
they were there by virtue of having, at least some small amount of 
realised wealth. They all employed some others. They all belonged 
to the officer class of the social army, even though the bulk were 
only sergeants or corporals. They all had a native veneration for 
property, and all the notions, superstitious or rational, which our 
social history has accumulated round that idea. You could not point 
the moral of a duke’s deer-forest without making the cheesemonger 
wince. 

All this is changed now in the constituencies. There is now not 
only a large number, but a great majority of the electors who have 
no property at all. Many of them have not half-a-crown on a 
Saturday morning. They are simply full privates in the rank and 
file, and not even corporals. They employ no one, but are all 
employed by others. They never have been admitted as full 
members of the responsible part of society. The theory has been, 
that the State took care of them; not that they took care of the 
State. They would talk over the duke’s deer-forest upon general 
principles, as they might discuss Divine Right or the feudal system, 
without any sense of profanity or indecorum in handling such a 
delicate topic. It is a wild calumny in those who pretend that the 
working classes are hostile to the institution of property, or will 
destroy it the moment they obtain the power. They have a deep 
and healthy respect for it in itself—indeed, a truer and nobler sense 
of its functions than any other class, for they recognise its duties. 
But the gross superstition in which its worship is surrounded here 
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they do not share, that superstition which Mr. Mill so justly finds to 

be barely intelligible. They venerate property; but they venerate 
still more social well-being, of which it is the creature and the 
instrument. They have never been reared in that fierce, jealous, 
absorbing, and blind devotion to property, in all its accidents and 
phases, as a holy and ineffable mystery, such as we find it in those who 
have breathed from childhood the aristocratic or commercial atmo- 
sphere of this island. They have not been nursed from their cradles 
in the ever-present sense of its beneficent mercies. To acquire the 
true British dogged instinct of property you must be, as it were, “to 
the manner born.” 

As it is with property, so is it with the other grand pillars of our 
social system. The working classes have a real regard for our 
Queen ; but, as an institution, the monarchy is to them a fact, not a 
dispensation. They are not disaffected towards the Constitution, but 
they have no vital and saving faith in it, and they never will have. 
They accept the status quo, and that is the end of it. The Church 
and the rest in the same manner. The beautiful mechanism of our 
glorious Constitution; the subtler mysteries of our administrative 
and parliamentary organism; the wheels within wheels of self- 
government, which our cheesemonger feels down to the sacred 
independence of his own weights and measures; the grand ideal of 
the parish ; the knotted torso of our colossal law; and all that which 
culminates in the jury-box of our Saxon ancestors,—these are 
venerable things which he half-admires and half-wonders at, like the 
objects of antiquity in the British Museum, understanding here and 
there. They are things which he has never been called upon prac- 
tically to work, and of which he has never in person realised the 
blessings. Thus he has none of our cheesemonger’s abiding sense of 
personal interest in the “system.” He accepts the system, but he 
is not of it. The “system,” if you come to argue it, is with him an 
open question. 

Now the want of a very definite enthusiasm for the British con- 
stitution would not be of any singular importance if the moral and 
intellectual tone of the new electors was at all the same as that of 
the old. But it is utterly unlike it. There is no greater break in 
our class hierarchy than that between the lowest of the propertied 
classes and the highest of the non-propertied classes. In all that 
makes political force, in breadth of view, in power of combination, 
in social spirit, and in loyalty to their leaders, the latter are im- 
measurably superior. It is just this immense difference in moral 
qualities between the two which men persist in forgetting. The 
trader, whatever his rank in his own class, by the conditions of 
his life is absorbed in petty economic details, is harassed by the 
anxieties of traffic, trained to ceaseless competition, jealous, cautious, 
self-contained, and intensely and narrowly practical. These are just 
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the qualities which make the fortunes, but unmake the politician. 
What helpless puppets in Parliament are those keen men of business, 
whose wary genius has amassed fortunes! What a spectacle of mean 
stupidity is the typical cheesemonger crowing on his own vestry ! 
The workman, whatever his rank in his own order, is just the reverse, 
—imprudent, generous, social, and imaginative. The only occupa- 
tion for his brain is the study of public questions; his only strength 
is in combination; his ignorance of all the instincts and habits of 
business makes him prone to visions, Utopias, doctrines ; whilst his 
moral nature having no true opening except in domestic and social 
feeling, his whole strength is given to unreflective and unsystematised 
ideas. Half the bitterness with which the battle of Unionism rages 
between the employing and employed classes is due to the fact that 
the workman cannot conceive men seriously choosing to live under 
the system of competition, and the capitalist cannot conceive men 
honestly preferring the rule of combination. Both systems and both 
these characters have their great merits, and both are indispensable 
to the welfare of society. But political vigour belongs to the social, 
and not to the individual type. 

The workmen of course have their special failings, looseness of 
thought, credulity, ignorance, and .a naif readiness to settle things 
offhand which makes thoughtful men shudder. These would make 
them very bad administrators or senators, no doubt. But they are 
not exactly political weaknesses. On the contrary, they just lead 
them to that temper of enthusiasm, energy, and faith in themselves 
which make a set of men formidable. The result is that they are 
fired by ideas to a degree that no other class in the community are ; 
and then they act with a decision which is startling to men accustomed 
to the intricacies of business. In place of that stony impenetrability 
to mere doctrines which marks the whole business class, the work- 
men have an overabundant proneness to them. It is the fashion to 
talk of the English impatience of mere ideas, and this phrase is just 
an instance of this stony impenetrability itself. It is the mark of 
the governing classes and the commercial classes proper, and of them 
alone. The great English brains, the poets, the thinkers, and the 
moralists are pre-eminently gifted with ideas, and the bulk of the 
English people have at least their fair share. The typical wooden 
“ practical” man represents only about a tenth of our people,—just 
the classes which have been saturated with Constitutionalism and 
Protestantism. The brains and the hands are perfectly free both from 
cause and effect. When the practical Englishman stumbles against 
what he concludes is an idea, he at once cries out that it is a French 
importation, just as the Times denounces amorcellement (sic) if any 
one speaks of the land. The capacity for political ideas is not French, 
it is only democratic. ‘We call it French because the democracy in 
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France is more in the ascendant than here. But it belongs to the 
democracy of Europe, and to the English as much as to any. 

The English democracy, in fact, are acutely susceptible of ideas— 
indeed, are the only large class in England who are—and capable of 
heartily combining to carry those ideas into practical result. But it is 
not merely a capacity for ideas: it is a capacity for generous sentiments 
which marks their aim. The ideas which dominate them are ideas of 
social good, of a higher order of life, of mutual help, not always very 
wise, but usually vigorous. Along with this is a spontaneous turn 
for combination, organisation, and adhesion to leaders,—a quality 
eminently un-English, if nothing is English but what is middle class 
—but eminently English, if it is possible to be at once English and 
republican. In spite of all the merriment which it may occasion to 
some sprightly persons, I deliberately repeat that the upper orders of 
the workmen possess higher and stronger social capabilities than any 
other class. This is not identical with political wisdom, but it is identical 
with political force. This is really a matter on which mere literary 
criticism can give us nothing but bons mots. Those only who have 
known in personal friendship the better as well as the average men of 
this order can fairly estimate their value. The conditions of public 
agitation in England are unusually dangerous to the prominent 
agitators of all classes, and the working class, like the rest, would 
suffer unjustly, if judged by all those who profess to speak in their 
name. It is usual, moreover, to forget how completely the artificial 
training of the educated public imposes a conventional restraint of 
manner on all that they do, and that uneducated workmen are 
wholly unskilled in the art of casting a plausible veil over their 
weaknesses. The jealousies, the vanity, the intrigues to which 
statesmen give high constitutional names, are seen in the people in 
their crude and naked deformity. Nothing but long habit and study 
can enable us truly to estimate a class which society regards in effect 
as something like another nation or race. And opinions not based 
on such knowledge are epigrams, but they are not evidence. 

It is this proneness to general ideas, this instinct of falling into 
discipline, and active sympathy with leaders, which marks off the 
workman so distinctly from the shopkeeper. They differ more com- 
pletely than men in the same nation living side by side often do. 
Consider the intense enthusiasm which men like Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Mill awaken in the mind of the working class. 
It may give them some day a force before which the vestries will 
wither up like tow. The writer was the other day exploring a coal 
mine, and chancing to ask some grimy bare colliers, hewing away in 
the dim air, in what part of the workings we were, they told him 
with some pride that they called it the “Mill End,” after the 
member for Westminster. A trifle this, but a matter for thought, 
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that those rough hewers, groping all their night of days in those 
choking cells of coal could be thinking of the author of a “System 
of Logic ” and of the pamphlet on the Condition of Ireland. 

Again, the argument respecting the residuwm must not be pushed 
too far. No doubt the lower strata of the new constituencies, chiefly 
in the small boroughs, have very dubious political virtues, and may 
for one or two elections prove very tractable indeed. But what a 
fool’s paradise to trust in as a permanence! As the small con- 
stituencies are disfranchised, and the growth of education advances, 
and the power of the working class becomes consolidated, it is 
inevitable that workmen of all classes will more or less amalgamate. 
In ordinary times there would be much to keep them distinct. 
Great is beer, especially seductive whilst men are tolerably com- 
fortable and have bread to eat with the beer. But let us see a great 
national panic or passion; wait till some fixed idea seizes on the popular 
mind like a religion, and where will the power of beer be then ? 

The desperate attempt of the opponents of Unionism to stir up the 
lower strata of workmen against the higher has proved a complete 
failure. It is very well for the governing classes to rely on the 
residuum now, but what will it be when the people are violently 
aroused—the time when you really want your residuum? King 
Bomba relied on his residuum—the lazzaroni of Naples; and they 
did him good service before the earth began to rock beneath him. 
But on which side were the lazzaroni when Garibaldi came ? 

This being true of the new electors, the old ways of managing 
constituencies must be somewhat revised. All the old influences of 
self-interest, habit, prestige, great as they will be, will not carry the 
weight they have hitherto done. The governing classes will have 
to learn a new style of governing. In stepping from the wages- 
giving to the wages-receiving class, they have passed into a new 
moral and social atmosphere. The old principles of human nature 
and our social order will be the same, but the system will be essen- 
tially modified, and subject to very new and remarkable impulses. 

In fact, the change which has been made is one which, from its 
nature, cannot be immediately tested. It is not that a great revolu- 
tion has been effected, but that great possibilities of revolution have. 
Until the fountains of the great deep are opened, all will remain very 
much as before. Power and wealth will control elections; the rich 
governing class will furnish nineteen-twentieths of the members. 
The corrupt boroughs, the bribery system, the nominee system, the 
jobbing system will perish hard and slowly. Rank will exert its 
time-honoured spell, petty interests will divide constituencies as of 
old, and Beer will be king time and again. The Millennium that 
the Radical hails, the Chaos that the Tory dreads, are alike the 
creation of delusion or of panic. The whole thing is in embryo as 
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yet. The workmen are capable of great transforming ideas, it is 
true ; but the ideas are not forthcoming—they have yet to be framed, 
or at least to be promulgated. They have a great sense of adhesion 
to their chiefs; but great revolutionary chiefs are in their cradles 
or at school. The workmen have a native instinct for vigorous 
action. But the social force of Conservatism is at present quite 
paramount. Hence, with ideas still incoherent and unset, without 
immediate leaders of any genius, and a dense phalanx of material 
opposition before them, the new electors are certainly not likely to 
sweep the board; and to all appearance we may say that nothing is 
changed, but that there are a million of new electors, more or less— 
nothing, that is to say, on the surface. 

Has nothing, then, been done? and have the rhetoric and the 
vigils of so many sessions been in vain? Yes! an immense work 
has been done. By transposing the legal balance of power from the 
wages-paying to the wages-earning class, a great moral change has 
been effected. The new power will slowly consolidate and feel its 
strength, and will be long in doing so. But in the meantime the 
barriers and outworks which fenced about the arcana of State are 
gone. The veil of the temple (reared by the Whigs in ’88) has 
been rent asunder, and priests, acolytes, and worshippers are mingled 
together in a mass. The elaborate system of checks and counter- 
checks by which the great and good men who have governed us 
for two centuries kept public opinion at bay is all gone, at any 
rate in strictness of law. Through what a jungle of public meet- 
ings, of deputations, of parliamentary resolutions, of press eloquence, 
of battling in committees, and lobbying of members did it need to 
pass a single acknowledged reform into law! Now, as by law is 
ordained, the people have only really to wish a thing done, and 
to mean to have it done, and it will be done. They are not likely 
to attempt it, but the process is infinitely simplified if they did. 
The old British Constitution, as invented by the saviours of society 
at that great and glorious era, resembled nothing in the world so 
much as the famous automaton chessman. In that ingenious toy the 
amazed spectator was shown a multitude of wheels, cranks, and pulleys, 
saw the clockwork elaborately wound up, and heard it move with a 
strange and rumbling sound. The pieces, we know, were all the time 
really worked by a concealed player behind, who viewed the board 
through the sleeve of the figure, behind which sleeve he no doubt 
occasionally laughed at his dupes. Mr. Disraeli now, who loves a 


surprise, has simply opened the doors, discarded the clockwork, and 
shown us the man. The wheels and the pulleys are not needed now ; 
we shall hear no more that strange and rumbling sound; we see our 
man, and we sit down to play a simple game of chess—king, bishop, 
knight, and pawn—and no legerdemain for the future. 
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To sum up then the various features of this great change, we may 
say that they are indirect, not direct ; future, not immediate; latent, not 
on the surface. Inaword, it is a moral change ; a new power, a new 
tone, new possibilities exist. The old class of men, or men very like 
them, for the present will continue to sit in the House, but under 
very different conditions, and with an altered sense of responsibility. 
When the legal supremacy in the State is vested in an order of men in 
whom, at least, is latent motive power so vast—men craving for some- 
thing to be done, capable of blazing up some day if they find nothing 
done—perhaps something will be done. The victorious soldiers of 
Cesar are no longer on the Rhine or the Rhone, separated by half 
a continent from a majestic senate at home. They have not burst in 
upon the State, but they stand beside the Rubicon, whilst our con- 
script fathers anxiously deliberate in the Capitol. O, conscript fathers, 


be wise in time, for there is little to keep them from crossing that 
historic stream ! 


Having thus tried to weigh the force of the new element which 
has been brought in, let us turn to the condition of the old elements 
which remain. For it will be of small consequence that the invading 
force is strong, if the defending retains undiminished strength. But 
does it? It is impossible to get over the impression that the Great 
Surrender of last year has in it the character of panic. Explain 
it as men will, there was the air of irresolution, distrust, and dis- 
organisation about it which marks a retreat. Now in a retreat it is 
the first league backwards which is decisive, and is never taken 
till all morale is gone. The trumpets of the besiegers gave no sound 
so overwhelming— indeed, many thought it somewhat discordant and 
thin—and lo! the walls of Jericho fell, to the astonishment equally 
of those within and those without. A party which thus “turns its 
back upon itself” with no adequate motive, and with every appearance 
of not intending to do so, has given fatal symptoms of deep-seated 
weakness within. 

It is a very striking, and from any point of view a very ominous, 
fact, how feeble the various forms of authority are growing in 
this country. Ministers, Governments, Parliaments, parties, all 
yield to a mere push, squeeze with a slight pressure, collapse mys- 
teriously without warning. A ministry now dare hardly bring in a 
bill to touch a corporation. If the corporation struggles, a cabinet 
trembles down to its subordinates, and yields, procrastinates, or com- 
promises. Governments are plainly unable to keep a mob in check, and 
are afraid to try unless they have twenty thousand shopkeepers as 
special constables to back them. The whole House of Commons dares 
not face a committee of indignant pork-butchers. A cabinet minister 
has a poor chance with a vestryman. And a gas company can flout 
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King, Lords, and Commons. The very principle of authority for 
good ends as well as bad has been put to scorn by the weakness of 
men in authority. They do not believe in themselves, and they do 
not believe in each other. 

Now the serious side of the loss of prestige to authority is that in 
this country it is practically denuded of real power. The Emperor 
of Russia might very safely inaugurate universal suffrage ; and the 
Emperor of the French can hold his own in spite of it. The master 
of eighty legions has always his material strength to fall back on, if 
he gets the worst of an election or a debate. A centralised bureau- 
cratic system gives a great resisting force to the hand that commands 
the Executive. Our Executive has nothing to fall back upon. 
There are practically no reserves. The few bayonets and sabres here 
and there are perfectly powerless before the masses, if the people 
really took it into their heads to move; beside which, it is an in- 
strument that they dare not in practice rely on. A few redcoats may 
be called on to suppress a vulgar riot; but the first blood of the 
people shed by troops in a really popular cause would, as we all 
know, make the Briton boil in avery ugly manner. There are only 
the police, hardly a match for the “ roughs,” as we know to our cost. 
The Government would be mad which seriously attempted to face an 
angry people on the strength of seven thousand police staves. It 
was very easy to abuse an unlucky set of ministers about Hyde Park. 
But what were they todo? To have used the army would have been 
the end of the British constitution. There were seven thousand 
policemen, but what are they among so many? The Executive in 
this country has absolutely nothing to fall back upon but the special 
constable, the moral support of the cheesemonger and the pork-butcher. 
Real and powerful so long as the pork-butcher is in good humour. 
But wait till the windows of the pork-shop are being smashed, and 
all about a quarrel to keep you in office, and you will see the un- 
grateful pork-butcher turn and rend you like one of his own herd. 

Executive system (if system it can be called) is in this country so 
utterly disjointed and weak that its material forces in resistance are 
almost nothing. Property has, no doubt, an enormous social and 
moral vis inertia. But Government, as such, has singularly small 
material forces. Our greatest soldier in this age saw it perfectly, 
and so did Lord Derby last year. The fact is that our political 
organism of the constitutional type was based on a totally different 
theory from that of force at all. The governing classes never pre- 
tended to rely on force. They trusted to maintain their supremacy 
by their social power, and their skill in working the machine. 
Local self-government, representation of the people, civil liberty, 
was all the cry, until at last the tone of English public life became 
saturated with ideas of rule by consent, and not by force. Very 
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excellent theories—but you must abide by them, and never dream 
of force, for you have cut yourself off from the right to appeal to it. 
The least suggestion of force puts the governing classes in an out- 
rageously false position, and arrays against them all the noble 
sentiments of liberty on which they based their own title to rule. 
Club blusterers jeering at trades’ unionists in Pall Mall may talk 
about grapeshot and dragoons, but men with heads on their shoulders 
know that an appeal to force would be the end of English society ; 
and what is even more to the purpose, that there is no force to appeal 
to. Hence it comes that so many proud fortresses of Conservatism 
have been surrendered at discretion by commanders who felt with a 
pang that their magazines were absolutely empty. During the 
American war the Northern armies were long kept at bay by some 
tremendous earthworks bristling with cannon. One night the trenches 
were silently evacuated, and the terrible pieces were found to be 
painted wood. So for years the governing classes had kept Democracy 
at bay behind some imposing ramparts. But one day the Reform 
League discovered that they were mounted with canvas and logs. 

So that however feeble the forces of progress may be, they can 
hardly be feebler than those of Conservatism. But this feebleness 
in material strength is nothing to the feebleness of motive principles 
and ideas. In the days of Burke or Pitt, nay, of Castlereagh and 
Canning, there was a potent and deep enthusiasm for the system as 
a whole, and a real faith of its resting on truth and reason. Who 
has any enthusiasm for the system now? A few clever men find 
their account in defending it with purely professional zeal. But as 
arule the men of brain are heartily weary and ashamed of it. In 
fact, the intellectual class is cordially disaffected. They despise the 
whole apparatus, they dislike it intensely, and they resent its thrall. 
The constitutional, Protestant, mercantile imposture they can in their 
hearts endure no more. The religion of Parliament, Bible, and Free 
Trade has degenerated into a self-seeking cant. They feel in how 
many things this system falls short of much that is seen in every 
eontinental system, how much more it falls short of any decent ideal. 
It is this stony impenetrability to ideas, of which the British middle 
class have made a sort of gospel, and in which the aristocratic class 
(who ought to know better) please to encourage them, that so revolts 
aman of any cultivation and a grain of imagination. Where is 
such an one to be found, not absolutely absorbed in politics or business, 
who is not visibly mocking at the whole apparatus in his heart? A 
lively writer of this class has opportunely transplanted the German 
name of Philistine. This happily describes that insurrection of the 
brain against the official and mercantile thrall which has driven those 
who believe in the force of ideas into closer sympathy with the people. 

If there be anything in this, it is clear that the rule of this 
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country will have shortly to be carried on under very altered con- 
ditions. There is nothing to drive any one into a paroxysm of alarm. 
It would be most unreasonable to accuse the present or any other 
writer who tries to examine the facts as they are, of incendiary 
designs. We do not create this state of things ; we only point to its 
consequences. ‘The form and the organ in which these remarks are 
offered plainly exclude any appeal to popular passions. This is 
obviously not the language of demagoguism, but of criticism. The 
fact remains. The Government of this country has hereafter to be 
carried on under new conditions. 

Now let us cast our eyes back for a few generations over the 
history of our actual parliamentary Government. In form and inname, 
since the “ great and glorious” era, the elected representatives of 
the nation have ruled this country. But no man in his senses really 
believes that a motley crowd of 658 (or whatever else be now the 
magical number) have really governed anything. The grand com- 
mercial and colonial development of the last century, the Indian 
empire, the tremendous duel with the French Revolution; the great 
Liberal policy which culminated in free trade, were not carried out by 
an executive mob. Practically the governing class, a true aristocracy, 
possessed the entire control over Parliament and the executive 
machine. Like every other aristocracy with any life in it, they 
followed the great houses, and the great houses put forward and sup- 
ported capable administrators. The Government accordingly was 
really and essentially an aristocracy; not in itself the highest type 
of government, as this was far from being the purest type of an 
aristocracy, but still a form of government quite capable of ruling a 
great country’s destinies with some initiative and some vigour ; and 
if with no great foresight, at least without collapse. 

But of late the popular element admitted to Parliament by the 
Reform of 1832 has been steadily growing in extent, until their 
effective hold over Parliament and the Executive has almost slipped 
from the governing class. England is now hardly an aristocracy 
except socially, and for purposes of resistance. Politically, the 
governing class hold office, but they do not rule. What they did to 
the monarchy has been done to them. They reign, but do not govern. 
They can prevent anything being done, but they cannot do anything. 
Their power of initiation is reduced to a minimum; their power of 
compulsion to zero. It has gone so far that they forswear as an 
odious imputation the suggestion of ever dreaming to initiate any- 
thing or compel anybody, and real government implies initiative as 
well as compulsion. Hence a House of Commons and a Government 
which talk, and cozen, and procrastinate, and compromise, and 
smother everything in turn. In fact, under the constitutional régime, 
government was only possible because the practice did not correspond 
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with the theory ; and now they have changed it so that the practice 
must ultimately correspond with the theory. 

Unluckily, however, this silent crumbling of the governmental 
edifice (as raised by the great and good men of ’88) occurs just at the 
very epoch when a vigorous working machine is particularly needed. 
Direct parliamentary government is a magnificent institution in its 
own sphere. There are many things which it can effect in a very 
spirited way. The removal of ancient feudal abuses, the redress of 
sanguinary or effete laws, the abolition of monopolies, the destruc- 
tive and equalising process of government, it can very properly 
undertake. The great and legitimate triumphs of parliamentary 
government have been all of this class. The conduct of commercial 
wars, imperial aggrandisement, the reform of our murderous code, 
the greater equalisation of taxation, the abolition of slavery, intole- 
rance, and protection, are all works of this negative kind. 

The tasks set to this age are very different. We have now to face 
the constructive problems of government, the remedial process of rule— 
problems of curious difficulty, impossible to anything but concentra- 
tion and genius. Now these are just the questions for which direct 
parliamentary action is extraordinarily unfit. Our social and indus- 
trial system, under the expansion which followed the removal of its 
fetters, has thrown out new and appalling forms of misery, strife, 
and anarchy. There grows, festers, and reproduces itself that dismal 
pauper population, filling half counties, quarters of cities, a huge 
tumour in the body politic, which it eats up with its parasitical 
swarm. There is the housing of our crowded poor, forced by the 
palaces of wealth into closer and more poisonous quarters. How 
long is society to continue inactive in the presence of a disease so 
odious and so dangerous? The great sanitary question at which we 
have as yet but timidly nibbled, the whole question of preventing 
epidemics and providing the first necessaries of health, grows ever 
more pressing and more difficult. Then there is the vexed question 
of the land. It is no use disputing it, the people have made up 
their minds that the soil of this country shall no longer be held on 
its present irresponsible tenure. Certain it is that the agricultural 
labourer is in a condition in which he ought not to be, and in which 
he will not long consent to remain. The reorganisation of our 
national education, both primary, secondary, and superior, requires 
skill and care of the highest kind. The reconstruction of the whole 
legal system is a task at once gigantic and indispensable. Lastly, 
the state of Ireland is one not for trumpery revision of details, but 
for great and creative statesmanship. 

These are the problems which await this age. None but a few 
zealots with a theory, no politician worthy of the name, seriously 
believes they are questions which are wholly beyond the sphere of 
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government. It is certain that they are questions which Govern- 
ment cannot long neglect. For as civilisation gives us the increased 
knowledge and sense of duty by which great problems may be 
solved, it deepens and extends the violence of the disorders with 
which we have to deal. But these are problems of the highest order, 
requiring profound sagacity to eliminate their causes, patience to dis- 
tinguish complicated symptoms, concentration to grasp the depth and 
reach of the problem, an instinct for adaptation to special conditions, 
a freedom from interruption to carry out a system of action, power 
to apply the remedies with force, and a recognised mastery of the 
situation. 

Such being the conditions of the task, could human ingenuity 
devise a machine for solving it more impracticable than the current 
type of parliamentary administration? Let us clearly make it under- 
stood that there is no question here suggested as to the constitutional 
supremacy of the House of Commons. That, asa practical matter, 
is an admitted basis. The question is whether real government of 
this order can be looked for unless by a great modification in the 
course of parliamentary procedure. The system of debating (originally 
one would presume a mere aid to legislation) has grown out into a 
principal object, a great end in itself, with a special set of rules and 
notions which have no connection whatever with efficient law-making. 
Men are made ministers, under-ministers, and secretaries, judges, 
ambassadors, governors, consuls, anything in the world, by more or 
less readiness in putting together a few adroit sentences, or in just 
hitting the conventional temper of a crowd of men possessed with a 
sort of jealous common sense, and very moderate statesman-like 
capacity. The thing is too ancient a by-word to be dwelt on here. 
All that is now suggested is the doubt if the system has not been 
abused almost till it bursts. Can any qualities of mind or character 
be less like those which are needed to carry through the most arduous 
of political tasks? The pettiest detail of local administration may, 
at any moment, form the basis of an eloquent debate, and a corrupt 
beadle or a naughty midshipman may be the hero of a grand party 
field-day. Peddling little bills, just timidly designed by a practised 
draftsman to worm themselves in between the crannies of interests 
and prejudices, are solemnly brought in and fought over, and some- 
times do come out as laws all mangled and distorted at the end. But 
what makes them one thing more than another, what effect they may 
have in practice, depends almost exclusively on the accident of party 
fight, or the adroitness with which the wires have been pulled by 
those interested, or the “ business” power—.e., the mancuvring skill 
—of the member who chances to promote it. The probabilities of a 
measure becoming law are very like those of a horse winning a race, 
and are decided usually by the same arts of the jockey. 
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The leading backers, who are usually called ministers, have to 
spend their time, not in studying the matters they have to adminis- 
ter, but in meeting incessant onslaughts of factious invective. No 
one of them dreams of proposing what he thinks the best for the case 
in the abstract, but in finding what will collect together the strongest 
body of partisans. The atmosphere of the legislature is precisely 
that of a club when feuds in it run extravagantly high, and members 
spend their lives in canvassing to blackball sets, or to turn out the 
committee. The usual occupation of a ministry during the session is 
simply that of such a committee moving heaven and earth for re- 
election. The committee, of course, are not so imprudent as to intro- 
duce changes, or seriously consult the good of the club. They dare 
hardly discharge a drunken waiter or change a newspaper in the 
reading-room, lest it make another malcontent. To carry through 
the House even a simple and useful measure, and even to a popular 
minister, is a feat which tasks enormous powers, both physical and 
mental, utterly disproportioned to the result achieved, and almost 
no part of which is expended in the labour of devising the measure 
itself. The passage of a gas bill consumes about as much outlay of 
brain as might suffice to govern the Indian empire for six months. 
To carry an act is like submitting to the punishment of running the 
gauntlet in a Russian regiment. It will need a tough constitution 
if one is to reach the end alive after every man along the line has 
delivered his blow. Our great caricaturist gave us last year a picture 
of our first living conjuror in this line performing his wonderful 
“egg-dance ;”” and we saw him deftly planting his agile toes, ever 
grazing and yet not cracking the scattered eggs upon the stage. 
That was a picture—a true picture—of what is now called a con- 
summate statesman carrying a great constitutional change. States- 
manship is now dancing between eggs; and they win who crack the 
fewest. 

It is plain that when such are the conditions to which legislation 
must conform, very few really statesmanlike minds will stoop to such 
a game, very few characters can retain their vitality, and no grand 
results can by possibility issue. The whole atmosphere, spirit, and 
end of the system are artificial and alien to legislation. It is merely 
the mockery or parade of legislation, and not legislation itself. It is 
as vain and degenerate a form of the art of statesmanship as ever 
tournaments were of the art of war. The pride with which it is now 
celebrated and pursued by the men of the tongue and of the pen will 
sound some day as childish as the later chronicles of the tiltyard 
sound to us. To mature a comprehensive and radical reorganisation 
of any of the great problems of State would be simply a matter for 
speculative interest ; in the House it would be lost in the bottomless 
depths of parliamentary talk. To look for a sustained and expanding 
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system of policy would be futile; for policies mean the watching the 
tempers of ever-shifting parties. To dream of a great ruler arising 
in that atmosphere would be indeed a dream; for rulers are so now 
only by flattering the caprices of an assembly. Unity, perseverance, 
energy, responsibility, are impossible where all is rivalry, change, 
obstructiveness, rhetoric, and subserviency. 

It is the fashion now to accuse the people of all the “vices of 
democracy.”” In Parliament, however, is the true democracy ; there 
are its worst vices. Democracy does noi consist in poverty, nor even 
in numbers. The vices of democracy may exist without the excess of 
ignorance, or the excess of passion. A democracy exists when an 
inorganic crowd seeks to grasp sovereign power; when each man in it 
holds himself as wise a ruler as his fellow; when offices are won by 
flattering their prejudices and ignorances; when mere gifts of tongue 
and powers for intrigue can sway such a body to the right or to the 
left ; when what they determine one hour they undo the next ; when 
government is a scramble, open to every glib talker; when mastery, 
and unity, and continuity of action are hopeless from the jealous and 
vain-glorious agitation of units. These are the true evils of demo- 
cracy, which may exist quite truly without fustian coats or platform 
speeches; and exist, more truly than in any assembly of the populace, 
in the assembly of the British House of Commons. 


Let men of all parties ask themselves if they honestly believe that 
efficient government can much longer be carried on upon terms like 
these. Those who have long felt it, as most Conservatives and as 
many Liberals have (views which have been admirably summed up 
by Mr. Lowe), fell into the natural mistake of supposing that the 
admission of the people to power would only add to the confusion. 
If I thought so, I should be, for one, the most resolute of Conserva- 
tives. But it is a mere misconception of the character of the people. 
The admission of the people will infallibly strengthen, and not 
weaken the executive efficiency of Government and Parliament. 
Paradox apart, the spirit of the working class is essentially, in the 
true sense of the word, less democratic than that of the capitalist 
class. They have less of the instinctive thirst for each man having 
his own way, which is the true sign of democratic ideas. They are 
accustomed to act in masses, and to act with concentration. They 
trust their leaders often blindly and obstinately, and thrust their 
whole collective power into their hands. They systematically delegate 
all business details to those whom they trust, and confine themselves 
habitually to the decision of principles. They are jealous of opposi- 
tion when they have made up their minds, and warmly impatient of 
private obstructiveness. Look at them in the action of their Unions: 

whether you like it or not, you must admit that they have struck out 
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a way of combining vigorous co-operation with practical efficiency, 
great delegated power to the minister with real responsibility to the 
society. Without saying that this is always the truest political virtue, 
it is force, and it is not democracy. It is republicanism; whilst 
beside it, the aristocracy and commercial class have become so 
demoralised by constitutional pedantry and rhetorical ambition that 
Parliament has grown as unstable a power as the democratic Diet of 
the old Polish nobility. 

The introduction of this republican element—for such it really is 
—will enable Parliament, if it chooses, to modify its system, and will 
modify it in its own way if it does not choose. It is for the sensible 
men of all parties to see that the time has come to reform procedure 
within St. Stephen’s; and it rests with them to use the new electoral 
power for that end. If not, it will inevitably at last use them. From 
whence the leaders come in this movement is of no special moment. 
This is no party question, and Tories as well as Whigs may seize the 
eccasion. If the historic aristocracy of England yet has vitality in 
it, it will adapt itself to the position, and again prove the right to 
that rule of which it now bears little but the ancestral dignities. 
It is far from improbable that one of the governing houses might yet 
produce a man with the nerve and capacity to become a powerful and 
popular statesman. It would smooth many difficulties and accord 
best with our traditions if it were so. But in default of this, should 
the governing classes throw up no competent chief, in course of time 
the people will discover one for themselves. To this it must ulti- 
mately come. For all the conditions of the situation, and eyery in- 
stinct of their lives, point to a rally round a capable Head. Slowly 
er swiftly, smoothly or roughly, we are tending towards a State with 
powerful chiefs, disciplined supporters, and real legislation. 

Unscrupulous criticism, after its kind, may affect to see in this 
argument a plea for revolutionary violence or democratic imperialism. 
Those who choose to see in an opponent’s language anything they 
please, are not to be denied that gratification by elaborate disclaimers. 
But a word to those who are willing to admit that a political writer 
may mean what he says. The whole change which has been described 
might be brought about without affecting the legal supremacy of Par- 
liament, and without any constitutional enactment. It is a matter of 
practice, not of law, and can be properly accomplished only by the 
assent and efforts of Parliament itself. Any one who carefully 
examines at the close of the year the ponderous mass of the legisla- 
tion of the session will at ofice perceive that nineteen-twentieths of 
its bulk consist in purely administrative enactments, such as pro- 
perly belong toa responsible executive :—‘ An Act for amending the 
law with respect to the Accounts of the Receiver for the Metropolitan 
Police District, and for other Purposes relating to the Metropolitan 
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Police.” Conceive our 658 foremost men dividing and haranguing 
about that! “An Act to allow warehoused British Spirits to be 
bottled for home Consumption.” An Act to “ Amend the Act to regu- 
late the Keeping of Dogs.” “ An Act to regulate the Court and Office 
of the Lyon King-of-arms.” O conscript fathers! with what sauce 
shall this imperial turbot be served up ? 

It is no answer to tell us that under our great and glorious system 
of liberty it is the proud boast of a Briton to carry self-government 
down to the cut of a constable’s coat-collar, and that, until the Con- 
stitution is altered, even these details require the seal of Parliament. 
But, in truth, these and a hundred such measures during a session 
are actually debated and overhauled, go into committee, and go out, and 
pass through the whole apparatus of revision which an Act to amend 
the Constitution would receive. Amendments are proposed, faction 
fights are taken, and every device of obstruction is employed. Nay, 
the very bills are drawn with a view mainly to their passing this 
ordeal, and are first mutilated and diluted with a view to pass, and 
then are mutilated and diluted a second time in the act of passing. 
Few people with a grain of practical instinct would deny that adminis- 
trative legislation of this kind would be effected in a manner far 
more satisfactory by a thoroughly competent minister under full 
responsibility to Parliament as to the results of his ministry. How 
can purely executive details be successfully worked out by a crowd of 
men, four-fifths of whom know nothing of public business, and each 
of whom is subject to incessant personal solicitation and pressure ? 

The evil would be endurable if it simply affected the details of 
trivial measures—Acts about dogs and Lyon Kings-of-arms. But 
the same evil extends from the triviél measures to the great. Mea- 
sures which, in principle, can be carried and are carried ten times 
over in the House, in application are as regularly defeated by the 
enormous leverage which the forms of procedure put into the hands 
of obstruction. The abolition of Church rates and of Tests is annually 
determined by great majorities of the House, and as often rejected 
by dexterous manceuvring of parties and forms. A mere resolution 
for the disendowment of the Irish Church, apart from questions 
of cabinets and party, could be carried by a powerful majority. 
But Parliament, if left to itself, will be twenty years before 
it can accomplish this obvious and popular reform. Where the 
number of the legislators is great, the legislation must necessarily 
be petty. 

Again, even this process of legislative trivialities only employs 
a fifth part of the actual labour of Parliament. Four-fifths 
of it are occupied by incessant struggles between rival parties, and 
real or fictitious attacks on a minister. Whether these succeed or 
not, they produce such an incessant wear and tear, and such an excessive 
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timidity on the part of the minister, that he is practically unfit for 
serious legislation or real administration. The puerile arrangement 
of offices, by which it is understood that each of the stereotyped 
parties are to take their turns in frequent succession, and each of the 
prominent performers in debate are to have their innings in due 
course, excludes any notion of government itself. During the last 
century Governments have been changed every three years, and 
sometimes every three months. And this at a time when patient 
and long-continued attention and labour are essential for the states- 
man in any high sense. The restless democracies of Athens or 
Florence never devised a more wretched scheme for making office 
a prize for the holder, and not a function for the public; and the 
class which passes its life in this ignoble game can thank God that 
they are not such as place-hunting democrats, or even as those 
Americans ! 

Every one of these evils could be remedied by a change in the 
temper of the House of Commons, without any dictatorship, or even 
constitutional change. Meddling in executive details, party fights 
over clauses, and constant succession of ministries, are not inseparable 
properties even of parliamentary government. They are only its 
diseases and excrescences. The House of Commons was once free 
from them, when it won its supremacy in the State, and it might free 
itself from them again. All that would be necessary would be that 
Parliament and public opinion should succeed in establishing in all 
administrative details absolute ministerial freedom with stringent 
responsibility in the minister; for the machinery of legislation, an 
intelligent decision upon principle, with a delegation of practical 
application to the highest competent authority; lastly, for the per- 
manence of ministries, to accept the possibility of continuing an able 
minister so long as his strength and efficiency continued. 

Some such modification of the parliamentary system is not alien to 
the history—even to the recent history—of our House of Commons. 
During the long ministry of Pitt, and to some extent during that of 
Peel, the Government of the country and its practical legislation were 
virtually the work of a statesman, and not of a clerk, responsible to 
Parliament, but not hampered by it, and really accountable tothe nation. 
The governments of Lincoln and of Cavour, in other countries, have 
shown us how possible it is to place in the hands of a great and 
popular administrator vast executive power, whilst making him in 
practice the instrument of a legislative assembly, and intensely in 
sympathy with public opinion. Nor can any reason be produced why 
the people should not force Parliament in the same way to recognise 
the ascendancy of a capable ruler, to give him its hearty co-opera- 
tion and support, and, without surrendering an instant its right to 
displace him upon manifest failure, or its own absolute control over the 
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national purse, to watch, advise, stimulate, and support him, without 
harassing him with ignorant interference. 

Visionary as such a proposal may appear to those to whom “ Par- 
liamentarism”’ has become a second nature, they ought at least to 
remember that “ Parliamentarism,” as known to us now, is a special 
product of this age and country, and is absolutely unknown and has 
never yet had life in any civilised society or in any other era than 
this. It is a purely artificial system, under which no sort of men 


ever yet have lived. The great body of the new electors have abso- 


lutely no taste for it, and no understanding for it. It cannot be 
understood in idea except by a special education in itself. It would 
be a profound evil if the recent reform has but brought another class 
under the influence of this unnatural system. Such a fear, let us 
trust, is groundless. The instincts and habits of the people all 
tend towards some of the more ordinary and more direct forms 
of political government. If Parliament will frankly accept this 
necessity, the issue will be fortunate. If it do not accept it. 
the movement will go on in spite of it. Should a great popular 
statesman ever arise, like Cromwell he will desire to govern with 
a Parliament if it will let him, but, like Cromwell, he will not be 
tolerant of a Parliament of Barebones. 

It would require a volume to answer or even to state all the 
possible objections that can be urged against this proposal, which 
amounts, in fact, to nothing more than this—that Parliament should 
constitute itself an ultimate appeal and control in legislation, and 
withdraw from the direct assumption of ministerial duties. There 
are grave objections possible to every proposal in politics. But in 
this case, as in others, it turns on a balance of advantages and evils. 
There are those who set store by the direct control which Parlia- 
ment exerts over the servants of the public. It is a balance of 
advantages. You cannot make two authorities simultaneously re- 
sponsible. If Parliament chooses to be its own Home Minister, it 
robs the minister of all sense of duty and responsibility, and reduces 
him to the place of a clerk. What would become of the army in 
Abyssinia if Sir Robert Napier were obliged to spend his nights in 
justifying every petty order of the day to a supreme military 
council, or what would become of us if Sir Richard Mayne could not 
arrest a Fenian without a party fight in an assembly of 658 metro- 
politan inspectors of police? A minister who has to wrangle out 
every administrative detail and every turn of a clause is necessarily 
not a minister, but an attorney. 

It is much the fashion to console ourselves with thinking that our 
system of parliamentary procedure, cumbrous and dilatory as it may 
be, insures that the uttermost dregs of opinion shall be stirred and 


sifted; that nothing can become law until the most perverse objec- 
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tions of the most ignorant obstruction have been ground to powder 
beneath Alps and Andes of accumulated talk, until not the darkest 
corner in the thickest brain in the community remains yet to be 
enlightened. It is a proud boast, but it seems simply another mode 
of saying that Government shall always be in arrear of the dullest 
mind in the nation. So, too, the verdict waits till the obstinate 
juryman gives in. So the democratic aristocracy of Poland had 
each man his diberum veto. 

All these objections in the main resolve themselves into one—the 
claim of every citizen to have his part in the management of the 
State. This, however, is simply democracy, which in its true form 
is equivalent to government by the incompetent, and government by 
talk. Beautiful in theory und fascinating in practice as this is, the 
object of this paper is to ask if it may not be bought at too high a 
price. The task before the Government of this country is growing 
each day more serious. This island is in a position less assuring 
than any which she has held during the present century. The 
other nations of Europe, with much no doubt that is oppressive, 
have at least an efficient machinery of government of high scientific 
completeness. Into their civil system, as much as the military, arms 
of precision have been regularly introduced. Into our civil system 
they have not been introduced. Our cumbrous Parliamentary Execu- 
tive is the Brown Bess of government, which veterans and martinets 
of the service may admire, but which really leaves us at the mercy of 
the improved system of theage. Orif in other nations the governing 
machine is still ineffective, they have not lost, as we have, the very 
tradition or taste for efficient government. We never needed it so 
much. The difficulties before us, both within and without, were never 
so great. They cannot be touched without a hand at once strong, 
trained, and inflexible. The disease will yield to nothing but force, 
and a resolute use of the knife. The quacks are they who boast that 
they can draw the most obstinate teeth without the slightest pain. 
The gospel of /aisses-fuire is exhausted. Separated in Europe from 
any serious allegiance or bond with any of the nations, and with 
the gigantic preparations of the great empires for the impending 
struggle, there is scarcely a single object in Europe, not even the 
protection of Constantinople, for which this country could make her 
will felt. Our vast inorganic empire beyond seas has been established 
with marvellous vigour, and administered not without success. But 
India alone strains our capacity to the utmost. Like the rest of our 
empire, it will now have to be held under somewhat new conditions. 
The suppression of a people in latent rebellion in Ireland continues, 
but without relief, and they are sanguine who think that time, 
bayonets, and Jaissez-faire are sufficient to suppress them. Each year 
America is growing in material strength, and a few years only will 
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make her an irresistible rival to England in material resources. Nor 
can the risk of war be forgotten. Thus perils and difficulties are 
gathered from every side. Without allies, with a scattered empire, 
with latent enmity in America, one of the three kingdoms in per- 
manent rebellion, the social diseases to be dealt with acquire a fresh 
importance, and the future of England is not safe in the hands of 
parliamentary cabals. 

If the great aristocracy which has governed this country for two 
centuries has any life in it, it will look to these things, and seriously 
consider how the safety and greatness of England are for the future 
to be secured. They must know in their hearts that by feats of 
parliamentary gymnastics that end is not much longer attainable. 
There is now an intellectual and a material solvent which have 
combined their forces. There is now in England what there was in 
France in the generation which preceded the Revolution, a philo- 
sophical class who have silently worked out a root-and-branch recon- 
struction of the existing society, and alongside of it a sense in the 
masses of unendurable material pressure. The moment those two 
actively combine the end of the old system is complete. The 
intellectual disaffection of the thinking class is no longer of the vague 
and flashy kind that amused the youth of the present Premier of 
England. Unlike his, it is not to be bribed by the childish prizes of 
the parliamentary game. It is animated by a social, not by a per- 
sonal motive. It has steadily reduced to a system the results which 
it desires to accomplish in this country. Since those results can 
hardly be obtained so long as the present parliamentary dead-lock 
continues in force, it will seek to supersede rather than to force this 
entirely antiquated machine. Parliament, under this impulse, will 
resume its true functions under the constitution as the deliberative 
council, the representative of opinions, the ultimate appeal, the sole 
source of pecuniary supply. The assumption of actual executive 
sovereignty is an anomaly, an absurdity, and in these days a danger. 
The accession of the people to power, untainted with the passion for 
parliamentary distinctions, just gives the material leverage which 
makes action possible. The intellectual element of organic change 
is ready. It knows precisely at what it is aiming, and that end it is 
perfectly resolved to achieve. 


FRreDERIc Harrison. 


‘ 











MR. PEARSON’S EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF 
ENGLAND.' 


THe two volumes of this work are different in their origin, and 
widely different in their value. The first is a recasting of a volume 
published some seven or eight years ago, which a profound historical 
scholar, now lost to us, described as ‘a clever book, but with a 
blunder in every other page.” When Mr. Pearson first undertook to 
write a book with the ambitious title of “The Early and Middle 
Ages of England,” he must have been comparatively a young man. 
None but a young man would have undertaken a book with so 
ambitious a title. I remember my own remark when I first heard 
Mr. Pearson’s name, “ Here is a man who undertakes a task too 
great for Dr. Guest.” The book, if I mistake not, grew out of 
a set of lectures delivered at King’s College, London. It bore 
signs of its origin in its first estate, and it has not wholly got rid 
of them in its revised form. The impress of youth, or more strictly 
of inexperience, is still upon the volume. I say of inexperience, 
because mere youth is not in itself'an objection. I know men whose 
historical power was thoroughly matured when they were far younger 
than Mr. Pearson must have been when he began to write. But 
these were men to whom historical study came as a matter of course, 
and who were therefore able to teach at an age when others are only 
beginning to learn. Mr. Pearson is clearly not one of this class. 
His book does not give one the idea of his having any special vocation 
for history. He seems to have taken up history as a clever man 
might take up anything. He deals with things in the grand style, 
the philosophical style, the Prize Essay style. I do not know 
whether Mr. Pearson ever wrote a prize essay, but his first volume 
constantly reminded me of that class of writings, and the likeness 
is not wholly got rid of even in the second. There is that lofty 
superiority to all things, to men, facts, authorities, which is so 
amusing in all prize essays save one. Everybody, living and dead, 
the heroes of the eleventh century and the writers of the nineteenth, 
are all brought up before the tribunal of Mr. Pearson, to receive 
judgment from their common superior. A Guest and a Godwine 
have alike to bow before that imperial throne. And notwithstanding 
all this, or rather as the natural accompaniment of all this, there is no 
sign in Mr. Pearson’s writings of his having acquired the right to 
deal with men and things in so lordly a manner. He shows no sign 
of having really lived with his authorities or with his heroes. Or 


(1) History or ENGLAND puRING THE Earty AND Mippie Acrs. By CHARLEs 
H. Pearson, M.A. Vols. I. and II. London: Bell and Daldy. 1867. 
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rather he has no heroes at all. Heroes are people to whom we look 
up, and Mr. Pearson looks down upon everybody. Mr. Pearson 
talks about “‘my estimate of the Middle Ages, which is more favour- 
able than that commonly taken.” I trust that the Middle Ages, and 
‘stupor mundi Fridericus,” as an inhabitant of the Middle Ages, are 
duly sensible of the lofty patronage thus graciously extended to them. 

I suspect, indeed, that Mr. Pearson is one of those who go.in for 
what is called the philosophy of history. There is a paragraph in 
the Preface to the second volume which I have read over several 
times in the vain hope of understanding it, because it seemed to 
contain Mr. Pearson’s doctrine of the way in which history ought 
to be written. I transcribe the passage, in hopes that some reader 
may be more successful in finding out the meaning than I have been. 


‘‘ While I regard the science of history as perpetually approaching a cer- 
tainty, which it will only not reach, I make no claim for more than comparative 
accuracy in its present results. I believe we are at last on the right track; and 
in proportion as it is understood that the truth of facts thoroughly apprehended 
is more picturesque and various, as well as more real, than any Fata Morgana 
of an uncertain light, the method under which a vivid narrative from a chronicle 
has been preferred to a critical induction will gradually be confined to its appro- 
priate sphere in the literature of fiction. It will be time to add in the warmth 
and colouring of history, when its outlines have been rigorously defined ; and it 
is as a contribution to the earliest stages of advance, that I have tried to present 
the last results of the best enquirers in a popular form.” 


This sort of talk is much too full of metaphors for a plain man who 
lives among his facts, and who, with no very clear notions about 
“science,” and “advance,” and “ Fata Morgana,” tries to draw truth 
out of such materials as he has before him. I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Pearson is more at home with the Unconditioned than with 
a Mycel Gemét. I must, however, say that Mr. Pearson has at least 
the merit of acting on one of his own principles. No one can be 
more guiltless of anything like “vivid narrative.” I do not exactly 
know what a “critical induction ” is; but, in the first volume at least, 
I can find very few signs of a really critical comparison of authorities. 

The truth is, that when Mr. Pearson began to write on the Early 
Ages, he had not mastered his period. In fact he had not had time 
to do so. It takes a good many years thoroughly to master it. 
Dr. Guest, I fancy, gives a longer time to make out a single campaign 
than Mr. Pearson could have given to the whole six hundred years 
between the coming of Hengest and the coming of William. And I 
suspect that Mr. Pearson rather despised his period. Most people do 


‘till they understand it. Philosophers are especially apt todoso. Ido 


not know what the “ science of history ”’ is, but I suspect that it has 
very little to do either with the old Teutonic constitution or with the 
grand personal drama of the men who fought on Assandun and 
Senlac. Mr. Pearson is a clever man, but he is not in his line in 
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the elder days of England. Our old Teutonic roughness and sim- 
plicity do not suit him. And we, from the depths of our Charters 
and Chronicles, are puzzled when a man comes among us who is so 
philosophical as to give us a chapter on “The Anglo-Saxon Type,” 
and so grand that he “differs, with regret, from Mr. Kemble.” 

The second volume is of a much higher character than the first. 
It seems to have been written after an interval of several years from 
the first appearance of the first volume. It is written, therefore, 
with a much greater amount of knowledge and with far greater 
maturity of power. It is really curious to see how utterly all Mr. 
Pearson’s revisions and recastings have failed to bring up the early 
volume to the level of the later one. The second volume forms a 
really good history of the reigns of John, Henry III., and Edward I. 
Mr. Pearson’s objections to “vivid narrative” have, perhaps on 
principle, condemned his book to be somewhat heavy ; but it is solid, 
‘sensible, in the main accurate, and it is written with far greater 
appreciation of the times and persons with which he has to deal. 
Mr. Pearson also now writes in a spirit of thorough fairness, and all 
_ his philosophy has not blinded him to the great distinctions of right 
and wrong. Mr. Pearson’s second volume is, in short, a volume of 
real work, while in his dealings with earlier times I can look at him 
only as playing with his subject. The difference is, that Mr. Pearson 
has not despised the thirteenth century as he evidently despised the 
earlier ages. His portraits of Cnut and Godwine simply show that 
he has utterly failed to understand the men or their times. But his 
portraits of Earl Simon and King Edward do not leave much to be 
desired. Mr. Pearson’s theories probably cut him off from any true 
love or enthusiasm for any part of his subject, but in this volume he 
shows himself quite capable of understanding a great man. I am not 
sure that he thoroughly enters into the character of either Simon or 
Edward, but he, at any rate, honestly tries todoso. On Edward espe- 
cially he has some discerning remarks, setting forth his character as the 
strict observer and enforcer of law, of form, and of the letter of aplighted 
promise. Mr. Pearson writes also, if not with vividness, yet with a 
good deal of vigour and terseness. It is therefore the more strange to 
find him so often falling into the vulgarisms of modern newspaper talk 
about “reliable,” “indebtedness,” “ inaugurating changes,” or, again, 
dragging in French words like “physique,” and even placing them as 
the headings of his pages. It is a greater fault when he calls sheriffs 
(vicecomites) viscounts, a description not likely to be intelligible 
anywhere but in the Channel Islands. It is a graver fault still when 
he speaks of a son of a King of the French in the thirteenth century 
as the “ Dauphin,” and, more amazing still, when Edward I., during 
the lifetime of his father, is spoken of as “ Prince of Wales.” 

To call the son of Philip Augustus the Dauphin illustrates one 
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great defect which runs through the whole of Mr. Pearson’s book. 
As I before said, I do not know what the “science of history” is ; 
but, as far as I can guess at its nature, I should have thought that it 
would, above all things, have prescribed a general view of history as 
one whole, a comparison of different times and different countries. 
It is quite certain that there is no country, not even an island like our 
own, whose history can be safely studied without constant reference 
to the history of other countries. But of general European history 
Mr. Pearson seems to have no conception whatever. Even in the 
second volume he slurs the subject over. If there was any moment 
when English and continental history ran in one stream, it was when 
one English prince was chosen to the throne of the Caesars, and when 
a series of royal and papal intrigues were devoted to the attempt 
to place another English prince on the throne of the Norman Kings 
of Sicily. But of Earl Richard’s election to the Roman or German 
Kingdom Mr. Pearson seems to give no account whatever. We only 
read casually (ii. 219), “Richard of Cornwall, now King of the 
Romans, sent over fifty ships from Germany.” In the first volume 
Mr. Pearson’s sins in this way are more than sins of omission: he 
displays the grossest ignorance of contemporary foreign history. 
There is one page (i. 189) which contains a tissue of blunders, for 
the like of which we must go to “Ivanhoe” or to Dean Stanley’s 
“ Memorials of Westminster.” In p. 188 Mr. Pearson had told us, 
in a sententious way, as if he had just learned the fact, that “ French 
writers are too apt to forget that the imperial pretensions of Charle- 
magne devolved, not onthe kings of France, but on the Roman 
emperors.” What Mr. Pearson means is, that the Kings of Germany 
were also Roman Emperors: to say that the Imperial pretensions 
devolved on the Emperors is somewhat of a truism. Well, in the 
next page Mr. Pearson goes on to give us the results of his Imperial 
studies in the following shape :— 


‘‘ Under Edward and Athelstane, England had risen to the first rank among 
nations. Accordingly, of seven daughters whom Edward left behind him, 
‘Eadgiva was married to Charles the Simple, Curlovingian and titular king of 
France ; Kadhilda to Hugh the Great, founder of the intrusive Capetian dynasty ; 
Edith to Otho, emperor of Germany ; Elgiva to Louis, king of Arles in Aqui- 
taine ; and Adiye to the nameless head of the house of Montmorency. Nor 
were these alliances barren of result ; Eadgiva’s son, Louis d’Outremer, brought 
to England and there educated, was restored by Athelstane’s influence, and 
perhaps partly by English arms, to the throne, which his uncles Otho and Hugh 
had assailed. The power of the Dukes of Normandy already appeared to threaten 
English interests. Athelstane entertained at his Court the exiled Alan of 
Brittany, whom Rollo had dispossessed of his dominions; and when the young 
_prince had come to man’s estate, assisted him with English arms to recover his 
inheritance. Nevertheless, later on we find Athelstane on friendly terms with 
the duke of Normandy, who co-operated with the English policy in behalf of 
the Carlovingian line. Perhaps both countries preferred that a weak sovereign 
should reign in Paris.” 
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Now what is meant by “ Carlovingian and titular King of France ?” 
To me, at least, the words are absolutely without meaning. How is 
Hugh, son of King Robert, father of King Hugh, but never King 
himself, the founder of “the intrusive Capetian dynasty,” or of any 
dynasty atall? The truth is, that Mr. Pearson never thought of look- 
ing in any French or German writer, but blindly followed the blunder 
of William of Malmesbury, who confounded Hugh the Great with his 
son Hugh Capet. After Mr. Pearson’s rebuke of the French authors, 
he ought not to talk about an “Emperor of Germany,” and he 
ought to have known that Otto was not even King at the time of his 
marriage, nor Emperor till after the death of his English wife. I 
know the quagmires too well to trust myself to any dogmatism as to 
the names and marriages of the remaining sisters of Aithelstan; 
but Mr. Pearson does not see that his “ Eadgiva” and his “ Adive” 
are the same name, Eadgifu (borne by two daughters of Eadward by 
different wives). And William of Malmesbury at least does not place 
Arles in Aquitaine. William jumbles his persons together, and 
transfers a Burgundian King to Aquitaine, but he knew his geography 
too well to send the royal city of Burgundy after him. Lewis too 
was not restored “partly by English arms;” he was given, some- 
what unwillingly, by his English‘ uncle, to the voice of the West- 
Frankish electors. How Otto, who came to his crown in the same 
year as Lewis, can be said to have already “assailed his throne” 
I do not understand; nor was Hugh himself assailing it just then, 
as he had declined the crown in favour of Lewis. Again, it was not 
Rolf, but his son, William Longsword, who drove out Alan of 
Britanny ; and there is no evidence that he was assisted with English 
arms to recover his inheritance. It is, however, not unlikely that 
his return was a sort of second Armorican migration, and that some 
of the West-Welsh, lately reduced under the sway of ithelstan, went 
with him. Last of all, but not least, the last sentence of the extract 
shows too plainly that Mr. Pearson, who had at least heard the 
name of Hugh the Great, believed, in the year 1867, that the 
Carolingian Kings reigned at Paris. 

In short, it is evident that it never came into Mr. Pearson’s head 
that it was any part of his business, when dealing with events which 
connected England with Gaul and Germany, to turn to the Norman, 
French, or Saxon authorities. He did indeed look in the “ Art 
de Vérifier les Dates” for the origin of the house of Montmorency ; 
he did not look in Widukind, Flodoard, or Richer for the doings of 
the Great Otto or of his nephew at Ladn. A little way on we find 
so obvious an author as Adam of Bremen, an author whose publi- 
cation in the smaller Pertz has made him accessible to everybody, 
referred to, in regular prize-essay fashion, as ‘‘ quoted by Lappen- 
berg.” The passage also which I have quoted illustrates Mr. Pearson’s 
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dealings with another lesser, but not unimportant, point. Mr. Pear- 
son tells us that, “in the spelling of Anglo-Saxon names, Mr. Kemble 
or the Saxon Chronicle and Laws have been followed [would 
Mr. Pearson, in dealing with a Greek matter, talk of following 
Béckh or Thucydides ?], except in cases (such as Alfred and Edgar) 
where a Latinised form has become universal.” I once tried to 
make the same exception, but I found that there was no deciding 
what was universal, while it was unpleasantly inconsistent to write 
Alfred and Edgar, but A®lfric and Eadric. I therefore now write 
all Old-English names in their genuine form. By so doing I seem to 
have amazed certain of my own critics, who clearly think that I am 
the first person who ever spoke of Ecgberht or Caut. I am thus 
enabled to realize the singular fact that there are people who think 
themselves fit to review works on Early English History when they 
have not read Kemble or Lappenberg. But Mr. Pearson follows 
neither his own rule nor any other. His spelling is simply hope- 
less. I call the second wife of Eadgar A‘lfthryth, but I do not 
quarrel with those who call her Elfrida. But I do quarrel with 
Mr. Pearson when he represents her name by such a barbarous 
collection of letters as #lfride. We have already had a specimen 
of Mr. Pearson’s spelling in the passage which I quoted above. I 
may add that /Elfgifu, who is Elgiva in p. 189, becomes Alfiva 
in p. 231. 

In plain truth, while the later part of Mr. Pearson’s history has 
some great and undoubted merits, the former part seems to those 
who have really lived in the early history to be poor, weak, and 
inaccurate. It appears all the more so from the pretentious and 
dogmatic style in which Mr. Pearson constantly puts forth his rash 
inferences and groundless theories. Of his critical discernment in 
matters relating to these times, it is enough to say that Mr. Pearson, 
albeit not a novelist, nor a local antiquary, nor a Cambridge His- 
torical Professor, repeatedly quotes Ingulf with a simplicity worthy 
of the Confessor, and gives the whole legend of Turketul a place 
in a text published in 1867. As for more general matters, Mr. 
Pearson has a most exaggerated notion of the permanence of 
Roman and Celtic elements in Britain after the English Conquest. 
There is, perhaps, no better test than this in the eyes of those 
who have thought over the matter for years. One great cause of 
error is of course the narrow and insular view of history which 
Mr. Pearson, notwithstanding all his philosophy, takes throughout. 
The phenomena of the English Conquest of Britain can be understood 
only by contrasting them with the utterly opposite phanomena of 
the Teutonic conquests on the Continent. Italy remains Italy ; Spain 
remains Spain; Gaul, even with her changed name, remains essen- 
tially Gaul; but Britain, save a few outlying corners, has ceased to 
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be Britain, and has become England. Mr. Pearson backs up his 
ease by a list of “ Latin Words in Anglo-Saxon,” the object of 
which is “to attest the permanency of Roman influences in Britain.” 
Now it strikes one at once that the great mass of Mr. Pearson’s 
words are words which one never sees in the Chronicles. He himself 
acknowledges that “several words are of doubtful use by Anglo- 
Saxon writers, and in all likelihood died out early, every language 
having a tendency to throw off exotic forms.” I am glad to hear it, 
as there may then be some chance of modern English throwing off 
“reliable,” “indebtedness,” and such like. But, of Mr. Pearson’s 
words, a great many seem not to have been words in real use at all. 
Of others there is not the faintest evidence that they went on 
uninterruptedly, like ccaster, port, and street. They are just as likely 
to have come in, as several words did come in, with the Roman 
missionaries. But, beyond all this, Mr. Pearson’s list shows plainly 
that he has no notion whatever of Comparative Philology. When 
he lights on an Old-English word which is cognate with Latin, 
he puts it down as derived from Latin. “Acre,” “widow,” 
“settle,” “wine,” and many other good Low-Dutch words with 
High-Dutch cognates, are set down as “Latin words in Anglo- 
Saxon.” All Professor Miiller’s curious learning about “widow ”’ 
is thrown away on Mr. Pearson. Mr. Pearson’s list reminds one 
of the High-Dutchman, who, wishing to drive all Latin words out 
of his mother-tongue, began by forbidding Vater and Mutter. He 
reminds one of the Welshman who, setting out with the undoubted 
truth that there was a close connexion between the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Gaul and of Britain, proved his fact by the close connexion 
between the modern French and modern Welsh languages, and 
proved that connexion by the examples of cheval and ceft, of église and 
egluys. 

To go through all Mr. Pearson’s mistakes in the early history 
would be an endless task. The worst of them is that they are so 
evidently mistakes arising from the writer having despised his sub- 
ject, and not taken pains with it. Mr. Pearson has written his early 
history off hand, without stopping to weigh one authority against 
another. Five-and-twenty years of work at such matters might 
perhaps teach him that the history of those centuries is not to be 
dashed off by a mere clever man, who has evidently not spent, as he 
should have done, hours of labour over the conflicting evidence for 
every point. When Mr. Pearson chooses, without evidence or proba- 
bility, to insinuate that Harold had a hand in thedeath of the Aitheling 
Eadward, we treat the insinuation as it deserves. When he speaks 
of Harold as having “ supplanted Tostig,” we simply see that he has 
not read his Chronicles or his Life of Eadward with common care. 
But Cnut, Godwine, Harold, are above Mr. Pearson’s ken. He has 
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as little notion of the way to treat the worthies of that old time as 
he has of the way to treat the worthies of our own day. The grand 
style in which he dispenses rewards and punishments among the men 
of distant ages is only to be paralleled by the equally grand style in 
which he writes, “I agree with Mr. Hallam, in opposition to Dean 
Milman.” 

There is a certain difficulty in writing criticism to which one 
attaches one’s name. I have thought it fair and honest to write of 
Mr. Pearson exactly as I should have done if I had been writing 
under the veil of secrecy. If I have dwelt more fully on the weaker 
than on the stronger parts of his book, it is for two obvious reasons. 
I naturally speak more fully of the times which just now engage my 
whole mind and thoughts, rather than of those with which I have to 
deal only incidentally. And I hold it to be the first duty of a critic 
to warn his readers against danger. And Mr. Pearson’s first volume 
is distinctly dangerous. No amount of cleverness, no amount even 
of “the science of history,” can keep a man out of the pitfalls of 
those times, unless he walks very warily indeed. Mr. Pearson has 
undervalued the difficulty of his subject, and he has failed accordingly. 
Of course I shall be told that these things do not matter, that it is 
quite unimportant whether Harold “supplanted” his brother or not, 
—that it is mere pedantry to dwell on subtle differences between 
Kings and Emperors, between Laén and Paris, between Burgundy and 
Aquitaine. This is what is always said to those who think thai 
truth is worth winning at any price. Real students of history think 
otherwise. But, while truth compels me to point out the gross errors 
into which Mr. Pearson has fallen in his first volume, it compels me 
also to point out the sterling merits of the second. His conception 
of history and mine will probably never be the same. But I can, 1 
hope, do full justice to those who look on and who write history 
according to a different scheme from my own, provided only they 
take the needful pains to discover truth, and do not fall into the 
grievous error of despising any part of their subject. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








LEONORA CASALONI. 


CHAPTER V. 
STELLA IS SENTENCED TO EXILE." 


ty accordance with the promise that had been made to him, II 
Gufone was permitted to prolong his well-earned slumbers to a late 
hour on the following morning. The procaccia was wont to leave 
Orbetello on his southward journey at four in the afternoon ; and it 
would need about three hours for the Gufo to go to the little town 
from Vallardi’s house. It would be sufficient if he started at about 
one o’clock. There was no need of saying anything more to him 
respecting the matter confided to him; so Vallardi let him sleep till 
he woke of his own accord about midday. There was a parting 
skirmish between the superior officer and his lieutenant, in the 
eourse of which it was arranged between them that the latter should 
be supplied with a sufficiency of money, not only to pay the procaccia, 
but to eat well all the time he was to be absent, with some small 
matter over for the treating of any comrade of his own order, whom, 
in the pursuit of the useful knowledge he was in quest of, it might seem 
desirable so to propitiate ; and, on the other hand, that every bone 
in his skin was to be broken if he returned without the required 
information. These preliminaries duly settled, Il Gufone set out on 
his mission at the hour named, having just before starting carefully 
inserted a lucifer-match into a cigar, which Vallardi had put out of 
his hand for a moment, and seized an opportunity of skipping up- 
stairs into his patron’s sleeping-room, for the purpose of hastily but 
neatly placing the frying-pan between the sheets of the bed. 

When he was gone, Vallardi still gave no indication of any 
intention of immediately leaving home. But it was rarely that he 
remained there so long at one time as had recently been the case ; 
and Lucia feared that he might go before she should have defini- 
tively made to him the communication which she so much dreaded, 
to the effect that she found it altogether impossible to retain both the 
babies, and should have obtained from him the performance of his 
promise, that if such should be found to be the case, the little stranger 
should be sent to the Innocenti—the foundling hospital of Florence. 

Vallardi turned back into the house from standing before the door 
for a minute or two, while looking at Nanni Scocco, as he wriggled, 
jumped, and shuffled, rather than ran, down the path over the rough 
ground which led from the house in the direction of Talamone. 

“What a devil’s imp it is!” he said to his wife, who was sitting 
by the ingle with one baby at her bosom, while she rocked with her 
foot a cradle in which the other was lying ;—‘“‘a veritable imp of the 
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devil! But he has some brains in his head, as he is so fond of boast- 
ing! He'll do the job I have sent him on better than any other 
that I know of, though he does look more like a wild animal than a 
man!” 

“ Poor Gufone! he means well!” said Lucia, sighing. 

The sigh had no very intelligible reference to the matter of her 


_ speech, but applied in poor Lucia’s mind to the general constitu- 


tion of things. Life was a melancholy affair to her; and she had a 
habit of sighing, which sometimes singularly irritated her husband, 
when she would fain have done aught that was within her power to 
please and propitiate him ! 

“Means well! Yes, very—as when he was going to throw the 
wine-flask at my head last night, if his courage had not failed him ! 
But what the devil is there to sigh about it? Damned if you don’t 
find matter for sighing in everything, let it be what it will! There’s 
no blister like a regular discontented woman.” 

“‘T am never discontented, as long as I have you with me, Sandro!” 
pleaded the poor worn woman; “but it was not about Il Gufone I 
sighed. I was thinking of the children, and it vexed me to have to 
tell you that I can’t manage to keep the two of them. I know you 
wish it, and I am so wishful, Sandro, to do always as you would 
have me.” 

« And, like the rest of you, you always talk about it most when 
you don’t do as I would have you. But I am not one of those that 
can be put off with words instead of deeds. Do as I would have 
you, and I'll say, thank you! But it is not a bit of use talking to 
me about your being zishful to do it!” said her husband with a 
heavy scowl, as he stood with his back to the fire, and took up from 
the table the cigar which he had put out of his hand just before Il 
Gufone started, and into which that well-meaning young gentleman 
had feund a spare moment to stick a lucifer-match. Vallardi proceeded 
to light his cigar, and received a puff of flame and sulphur in his face, 
which singed his moustache, and brought the water into his eyes. 

“Cursed imp of hell!” he exclaimed, throwing the cigar into the 
fire; “one is never free from his damned idiot tricks! But one’s 
wife thinks it is all very well-meaning! I wish to God the mis- 
chievous devil’s imp was here now! I’d show him how well-meaning 
I feel towards him! T’ll break his cursed misshapen bones for him 
as soon as I set eyes on him, and then you may sigh for that at your 
leisure, Signora Consorte!” 

“ But about the children, Sandro?” said Lucia, looking up at him 
timidly, after a pause. 

“Damn the children, and you too! And you wonder that I am 
not fond of staying here more than I can help! ‘Well, what about the 
children ?” 

“JT was saying, Sandro, that with all the will in the world, J 
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cannot manage to keep the two of them. They would both go to 
the bad, poor innocents! And for all you speak so, Sandro mio, I 
know you would be sorry that our little Stella should go like the 
others went.” 

And she shifted the child she held from one arm to the other, in 
order to put out the hand that was nearest to him, and try to take 
his as it hung by his side. It was a piteous, wan, very thin, blue- 
white hand, long and taper, which had been beautiful once, but 
which, as it was now, was of itself sufficient to tell a tale of sorrow 
and long-suffering. The handsome, stalwart man, in the perfection 
of health and strength, snatched his hand away with a frown and a 
shrug of his broad shoulders when he felt the touch of the cold frail 
fingers against his own, as if he had shrunk physically from contact 
with weakness and failing vitality. 

“Could I help their dying?” he snarled savagely. ‘‘ Was that my 
fault too? Any way J will take care that bad nursing shall not be 
the death of this one. She shall be sent where she shall be properly 
taken care of.” 

“What, little Leonora? That was what I was saying, husband. 
I would have kept the two of them, if I could; indeed I would.” 

“ Oh, damn your whining! it’s enough to put a man into his grave 
with the everlasting sound of it. No, not little Leonora. That was 
not what J was saying. You say that you are afraid that you may 
lose your child now, as you have lost three before. I say, therefore, 
that it shall be sent where it is sure to be properly nursed. You 
will care less, I presume, about the other brat.” 

“Oh, Sandro!” cried the poor wife, looking up into his face, with 
her quivering white lips unclosed, and her large eyes wide opened 
with alarm ; “ you don’t mean to send away our own little one, our 
little Stella? You mean the Roman child. You said it should be 
so, you know. You can’t mean to send away our own little child! 
It is such a beautiful darling! It is your own image, Sandro! It 
has your own beautiful eyes! Neither of the others was like this! 
No, you didn’t mean that, I know. I am stupid; and I know I don’t 
always understand you.” 

“ Ugh—h—h! what an inundation of words! A priest is nothing 
to a woman for palaver. Damn’d parcel of stuff. If you don’t 
always understand me, see that you do now; and it shan’t be my 
fault if you don’t. Your child, Stella, shall be sent to the Inno- 
centi at Florence, where it is sure to be properly taken care of. Do 
you understand that ? She may have my eyes, and beard too, if you 
like ; but she shall go to the Innocenti for all that. You will then 
be able to nurse the other child; and if that dies in your hands 
as the other two did, it will not so much matter, you know.” 

Lucia for a few moments seemed to be struck dumb by this award 
of fate. Then she burst into violent weeping. 
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“Oh, Sandro, Sandro!” she said amid her sobs, “dearest Sandro, 
my own husband, you will not take her from me. You will not take 
the child, your own child, away. You promised me, you know; you 
promised me that the other child should be sent away if I could not 
nurse it. You know, Sandro, that you said it should be so; and you 
always do as you say.” 

“When I said so, I did not know what I now know. What I do 
is for the advantage of all, yours and the child’s above all. I know 
what I am about. As soon as Il Gufone comes back from Rome, the 
child will be sent to Florence,” said Vallardi doggedly, though 
speaking with less violence than before. 

“ But I will try, Sandro ; let me try a little longer, and see whether 
I cannot keep them both. I cannot part with my child, I cannot, 
Sandro. I will do as you wished, I will keep them both. I beg your 
forgiveness for saying that I could not. I will try.” 

‘«« And the child will die, as the others died. Both of them would 
die, most likely; and that would not suit my book at all. No, it 
must be as I have told you. You had better make up your mind to 
it at once. As soon as I] Gufone comes back from Rome, Stella must 
be sent to Florence. Why, you foolish woman, she will be much 
better cared for there than you can care for her; you, who have had 
such bad luck with your other children. Now let me have no more 
whining. I am going up the hill, and shall not be back till supper- 
time. See that you have made up your mind to take it quietly by 
that time.” 

He turned to leave the house as he spoke, but looked round as he 
reached the door, paused a moment, and then came back to the place 
where he had been standing before the fire. 

“ And, by-the-bye,” he said, “there is one other thing which it 
may be as well to mention at once, to prevent accidents. I mean 
that it shall be supposed here by all the damned fools who love to 
meddle with what does not concern them, that the child sent to the 
Innocenti is the stranger child from Rome. You find that you are 
unable to nurse the two, and therefore are obliged to send away the 
nursling, which is a pity and vexes you, because the money paid for 
the nursing of it is thus lost. Do you understand ? ” 

Lucia was rocking herself backwards and forwards in her chair in 
mute distress, and made no answer. 

“Do you hear me?” asked her husband roughly ; “and do you 
understand me? Answer, will you?” 

“Yes, Sandro, I understand,” said the poor woman submissively. 

“Take care then that you do not fail me in this, if you care ever 
to see my face again. Let me see,” he added after a pause, ‘who is 
there here who has seen your child sufficiently to know that the other 
child, which will remain here, is not yours ?” 

“ Giuditta! Giuditta Fermi would know it. She knows the blessed 
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face of my darling, and would never, never, mistake that dark thing 
for it,” replied the mother. 

“Giuditta Fermi! Very well. It shall be Giuditta who shall 
take the child to the Innocenti; and I will take care that she holds 
her tongue.” 

“The Gufone would know too! He knows the difference between 
the children well enough,” added Lucia, with a sort of eagerness that 
seemed as if she imagined that such a difficulty in the path might 
suffice to alter her husband’s will. 

“Bah! I1Gufone! As if he would ever dream of breathing to 
any human soul what J wish to be kept secret. Il Gufone will go to 
Florence with La Giuditta. She may be afraid to go alone with the 
child; and it will be better to have an eye on her. So now, then,” 
he added, looking sternly and intently into his wife’s face, while she 
looked up at him with the tears rolling down her thin sunken cheeks, 
“so now, then, this matter is settled. And I expect that you will 
never let me hear any word further on the subject, and never hereafter 
make any reference to the fact that it is your own child who has been 
sent to Florence instead of the stranger.” 

And with those words he turned on his heel, and left the house. 

Lucia knew her husband well enough to be very sure that there 
was no shadow of hope remaining for her that the doom she had 
heard pronounced could be averted or changed. She knew also that 
it behoved her to be at least silent and acquiescent when he should 
return in the evening. She took her treasure in her arms, leaving 
the other child, against which a sort of hatred seemed creeping into 
her heart, sleeping in its cradle, and carried it up to the upper 
chamber, and laid it on its back on the pillow, and stood with her 
two thin hands folded on her swelling bosom, gazing at it as if she 
had brought it thither for the purpose of thus taking her last look and 
last farewell. Then she knelt down by the bedside and wept,—not 
hiding her sad face, but still gazing,—gazing with, oh! such intent- 
ness of wistfulness at the little creature, which gave back smiles for 
her agonising tears. And thus she remained till it was time to think 
of busying herself in the preparation of her husband’s supper. 

Thus she prepared herself for obedience to the commands she had 
received. And when Vallardi came back at eventide, no further word 
was said as to the fate destined for the little Stella. 





Cuapter VI. 


A PLEASANT INVITATION TO SUPPER. 


Tue next day Vallardi strolled down the hill to Talamone, and 
entered the dilapidated little tenement in which La Fermi carried 
on her business when she was not engaged at the houses of any of 
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her clients. He was fortunate enough to find her at home as it 
chanced, but he did not deem the sort of little shop, open to the 
street, in which he found her, well adapted to the opening of the busi- 
ness he had in hand. The surprise of La Giuditta, on her part, was 
great at receiving the honour of such a visit. It was a very common 
thing for the Signora Lucia to come down and have a bit of chat, 
especially at times when her husband was absent, but La Giuditta could 
not remember that Signor Vallardi had ever done so before. La Giu- 
ditta, like most of the other inhabitants of Talamone, mixed a certain 
quantity of something rather akin to terror with the admiration with 
which she and they regarded Signor Sandro Vallardi. And he 
seemed so large in her little bit of a shop, and looked so magnificent 
in his black velveteen jacket and scarlet sash round the waist, that 
poor little Giuditta was almost too much taken aback to speak the 
ordinary words of welcome adapted to the occasion. 

“‘T have a few words to say to you, Signora Fermi,” said Vallardi, 
not seeing, or not condescending to notice, her flutter of surprise ; 
“but this seems hardly a good place for the purpose. I have some- 
thing to propose to you, in fact, which may be advantageous to you ; 
and if you will do me the favour to walk a little way up the hill 
with me, we can talk better there than here.” 

“* Ma come ! with pleasure, mio buon Signore! I trust the Signora 
Lucia is well? I was afraid, to tell the truth, when I saw you come 
in, that there was something the matter with her.” 

“No, not she! She is much as usual. If you like to come back 
with me, she will be glad to see you, and, may be, she may have a 
word or two to say on the matter in hand—women always do have 
such a lot of talking to do!—and you could have a bit of supper 
with us, and walk down the hill in the evening.” 

All this was very singularly gracious from so very fine a fellow as 
the great and rather terrible Sandro Vallardi, and La Fermi felt not 
a little mystified in attempting to guess what it might mean. How- 
ever, it was quite clear that there could be no thought of anything but 
prompt compliance with so gracious a mandate. And little Giuditta 
set off in a sort of shuffling amble by the side of her magnificent 
cavalier, who strode along utterly regardless of the poor little 
woman’s difficulty in keeping up with him. 

“You know, I think, Signora,” began Vallardi, as soon as they 
were clear of the few houses which still cluster round the spot 
where the fort once was, and call themselves the town of Tala- 
mone, “ you know, I think, about the child that my wife took in 
to nurse, eh ?” 

“Si, Signor Sandro, I know. I was afraid that two babies might 
be too much for her,” replied La Giuditta, beginning to guess that 
her services might be required in some way for getting the stranger 
child off her friend’s hands. 
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“ Ay! that is just it. You were very wise, Signora Giuditta. 
And it turns out just as you thought,” said Vallardi, with a sort of 
inward smile to himself. 

“Well, then, you must send the little stranger away, Signor 
Sandro ; that’s all about it. There’s always the hospital for such 
things.” 

“Just so, Signora Giuditta; you are an understanding woman. 
But you see my poor wife has lost three children already, and I don’t 
think she makes much of a hand at nursing. Now, at the Innocenti, 
the great hospital, you know, in Florence, they have the best nurses 
and the best care that can be had for money. And that’s what I 
want for my child. If it had not been for the luck of this child 
being sent to her to nurse, I should have been loath fo take the 
child from her, for fear she might be solitary like, and fret over it. 
But now she will have little Leonora to nurse; and I mean to send 
our child to the Innocenti.” 

“What, send away your own child! Well” said Giuditta, 
interrupting herself, and judging it prudent to suppress the remainder 
of what she had been about to say with a sudden gulp. 

“ Why, what, in the name of all the saints, can I do better for the 
child? If I leave it with the mother it will die, two to one, like the 
others. No, I will have better nursing for it than can be got here 
—the best of nursing!” said Vallardi, speaking with some degree of 
irritation, but striving all he could to suppress the appearance of it. 

“ Well, may be you are right, Signor Sandro. Everybody knows 
his own business best, and it’s not for me to put my say in the 
matter,” said Giuditta, bringing her conscience and her desire to 
propitiate her companion as much into accord as she could. 

“Well, that is just what I say! Everybody knows his own 
business best ; and Iam doing the best I can. But I don’t like 
to be interfered with by a parcel of fools—not sensible people like 
you, Signora Giuditta—who will meddle with what they have no 
concern with. I can’t stand that. And I do not choose therefore 
that it should be known that I have sent Stella to the hospital. 
I mean to let it be supposed that it is the other child that has been 
sent to Florence.” 

« Ah—h—h !” said Giuditta, drawing a long breath. 

“ You know all about it, of course. And my wife has that opinion 
of your judgment that I should not have liked to decide on it without 
consulting you. Therefore, as you see, I give you my confidence. 
But there is nobody else who will know the real truth. And I must 
tell you, Signora Giuditta, that if there is one thing more than 
another that I can’t bear, it is having my confidence betrayed. 
That I consider the basest thing anybody can do. Why I declare, 
so help me God!” he said, raising his voice and stopping in his. 
walk, while he faced round and looked at the little woman straight 
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between the eyes with a terrible expression, “I declare, before all 
the saints, I should have no more scruple in putting a bullet through 
the head of anybody, man, woman, or child, who betrayed my confi- 
dence, than I should have in crushing that flower!” and he set his 
heel viciously upon a poor little anemone as he spoke. 

Poor little Giuditta shook in her shoes as she saw and heard him. 

“T should never think of betraying a confidence that was placed 
in me,” she said at last in a shaking voice; “it is not my principle, 
and never was.” 

“ Ah! Iam so glad to hear that—very glad,” said Vallardi, in a 
voice of great relief; “for what a sad thing it would be for me to be 
the death of such an old friend as you. But I should do it as sure as 
fate. I could not help myself. I could not, indeed, if I was to be 
betrayed. If ever you were to mention to any human being the 
fact that it is my child Stella that has been sent to the Innocenti, 
instead of the Roman child Leonora, I should shoot you through the 
head as sure as you stand there. I should just walk down one night, 
and kick the door of that old ramshackle place of yours off the 
hinges, and step up to your bedside, and do the job, without either 
one or two; but—-—” and he pulled out a pistol as he spoke, and 
made as if pulling the trigger of it close to little Giuditta’s head, to 
her unspeakable terror. ‘ But there is no fear of that happening,” 
he continued, “for it’s very easy for a body to hold her tongue, 
you know, Signora Giuditta.” 

“T shall never speak about any babies at all, or any hospital ; that 
will be safest. I shall try not to think of any such things at all,” 
said the poor little woman. 

“Brava! I see we shall always be good friends. And now that 
we have settled that point for good and all, I must tell you that my 
wife wants you to be so kind as to take the little one for her to 
Florence. Of course you will be at no penny of expense. You will 
travel comfortably. You will get a visit to Florence—perhaps you 
never saw Florence? You will have a look at it without putting 
your hand in your pocket ; and you will only just have to carry the 
child to the tourniquet at the hospital, and give it in to the person 
that answers the bell. What do you say to it, eh, Signora Giu- 
ditta ?” 

“Well, you know, Signore Sandro, I shall lose more than one 
good job while I am away. I stand engaged to go over to old Anns, 
Piccardi, the fattore’s wife, at Tretorri, on Monday next; and I 
should be at Caparbio the following Thursday. And it stands to 
reason, you know, Signor Sandro, that a poor woman like me can’t 
afford to lose her work. Seeing Florence is all very well for them 


that can afford it, but a poor widow-woman like me has other things 
to think of.” 
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Vallardi smiled grimly at her as she heaped up, with the readiness 
of the true Tuscan peasant, the reasons which went to show that she 
ought to make as much as possible out of the affair proposed to her. 

“It is all very true, Signora Giuditta,” he said, “and of course 
you are right to make the best bargain you can. But if it costs too 
much, Lucia must go herself, and I and Gufone must do the best we 
can with the other brat till she comes back. But if a trifle of a 
couple of Francesconi or so, in addition to all expenses, would make 
it worth your while to undertake the job, why that should not stand 
in the way.” 

“ Fuccia lei! Settle it on your own terms,” answered Giuditta in 
the usual formula of a Tuscan assenting to the conditions proposed 
to him, the idea in his mind being that it is as well, after having 
bargained for the uttermost penny to be got, to get also credit for 
obliging you in the matter. ‘For me,” said the Signora Giu- 
ditta, ‘it is sufficient if I can render any service to you and the 
Signora Lucia.” 

‘She will be very glad to have the advantage of sending the child 
under your care. There is only one other thing to be said,” con- 
tinued Vallardi, with the air of a man accustomed to make the wills 
of other people bend to his own ; “‘ mothers don’t like parting with 
their babies even for their own good, much as they profess to love ’em. 
That seems so selfish to me! However, if Lucia should show any 
unwillingness to send Stella to Florence,—though she must know 
it is the only sure way to save her life,—mind you don’t encourage 
her. That might make me very angry. And somehow or other, 
though really I am one of the most good-natured, easy-going fellows 
alive, I am apt to get very dangerous when I am made angry. It 
is the fault of those who make me angry. Don’t you make me 
angry, Signora Giuditta. We are such good friends, it would be 
a pity. So take care you don’t say anything to encourage Lucia 
to think ill of sending the child. You understand me, eh, Signora 
Giuditta?” he concluded, again looking at her with a glance that 
made her tremble. 

“Si, signore ; I understand. When do you intend that I should 
go with the child, Signor Sandro ?” she asked. 

“As soon as ever Il Gufone comes home. He is gone upon an 
errand; and as I mean that he shall go with you to Florence, we 
must wait for his return ; but I expect that he will be here in a day 
or two.” 

“ Oh !—I1 Gufone is to go to Florence with me and the child?” 
said Giuditta in a rather doubtful tone. 

“Yes; that will be much better than going alone, you know. 
He will take care of you, and be of use to you on the journey. 
Shan’t you be glad to have him with you?” 
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“Only—only that sometimes Il Gufone is apt to—to be mis- 
chievous in a way, as a body may say. He is such an one to play 
tricks,” said poor Giuditta, who would far rather have been left to 
her own devices. 

“Let me catch him playing tricks when he is trusted with an 
errand by me! He knows too well that I should break his neck for 
him. You need not be afraid of his tricks when I send him to take 
care of you. IfI was to say, ‘Gufone, worry the Signora Giuditta ; 
I have a spite against her;’—-ah! then indeed it is like enough 
that you might begin to find your life a burthen to you. But that 
is another matter. You will find him a very useful travelling com- 
panion, I assure you.” 

Signora Giuditta answered only by a passive sigh; and they 
: walked on a little while, he striding up the hill, and she trotting in 
no very comfortable state of either mind or body by his side. 

“T begin to be ready for my supper,” said Vallardi, as they came 
near his place of abode, “and I hope you are, Signora Giuditta. 
You won’t be sorry for it after your waik, eh ?” 

“No, Signor Sandro ; I dare say I shall be glad of a bit to cat 
. when I get there. But now I feel more out of breath like,” panted 
i the poor little woman. 

“What, you don’t generally come up the hill so fast, eh?” he 
answered with a grim smile. ‘“ Well, we are nigh at home now. 
Remember all I have said to you, Signora Giuditta, and we shall 
have a very pleasant supper.” 

And with that he pushed open the door of his house, and politely 
held it open for his visitor to enter. They found the table prepared 
for supper ; but the large room was empty. 

“Lucia!” cried Vallardi, going to the foot of the stairs, “here is 
the Signora Giuditta come to sup with you. Come down and let us 
have something comfortable as quick as you can. The Signora 
Giuditta has made me walk up the hill at such a pace that I am as 
hungry as a priest after a twelve o’clock mass.” 

He spoke in a tone that indicated to his wife’s practised ear that 
t) he was in high good humour, and she hastened to come down the 
| steep stair from her evening crying, with pale face and lips and 
swollen eyes, and a child in her arms, prepared to look to the best of 
her power as nearly cheerful as she had ever looked for many a long 
year. 

“Tt is very good of you to come up to me, Giuditta. There is 
Leonora in the cradle up-stairs; would you mind going up and 
bringing her down? I will have the supper ready directly.” 

The little woman went on the errand assigned to her with alacrity; 
and as soon as she had done so, Lucia, with her own child still in her 
arms, was about to go up-stairs again, as if for some need connected 
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with the preparations for supper. But her husband stopped her with 
peremptory voice and gesture. 

“No; one at a time up-stairs, if you please! If you want any- 
thing up-stairs, you may go as soon as she comes down,—not before.” 

His wife yielded at once without a word of reply, and busied her- 
self, as well as the burthen at her breast would permit her, in 
getting the materials of the supper placed upon the table. 

“T have told her,”’ continued he, with a toss of his head towards 
the rafters of the room, intended to indicate the person spoken of, 
“that she is to take Stella to the Innocenti at Florence. She saw, 
as any sensible woman would see with half an eye, that it is the only 
way to give the child a chance. I told her, too, that Il Gufone would 
go with her. She did not seem half to like that; but I am not 
going to trust her alone.” 

His wife said nothing; but looked at him with a dull, heavy, 
imploring eye. But the meaning in the look was sufficient to banish 
all Sandro’s good humour. 

“ Ah-h-h! let alone a woman for knowing how to make a man’s 
life a burthen to him. Well! I shall not be here many more days ; 
that’s the only comfort.” 

His wife looked into his face agairi, while her lips began to quiver, 
and she tried, as she stocped with the child still in her arms to take 
something from the hearth, to take his hand, which hung behind him 
as he stood with his back to the fire. 

“Bah! Now you'll begin to cry! Well, well! when a man has 
put a blister on him, I suppose he must bear it till it falls off. This 
is a very pleasant and cheerful house, Signora Giuditta,” he con- 
tinued, addressing his guest, who then came down the stairs with 
the other child and the cradle, “a very pleasant house, as I dare say 
you know, to ask anybody to come to. Sit down! Here’s something 
to eat, any way.” 

The supper was in truth not a very merry one; and the master 
of the house felt himself as much aggrieved as masters of houses 
under similar circumstances usually do. The women looked at each 
other, scarcely daring to utter a word. Giuditta, when directly 
appealed to, gave it as her decided opinion, and as the result of all 
experience on the subject, that sending a child to a foundling 
hospital was the best possible way of securing every kind of advan- 
tage, moral or physical, for it, and professed her perfect readiness to 
carry little Stella to Florence, and her entire satisfaction at the 
prospect of making the journey under the escort of Il Gufone. She 
ate her supper supported by the reflection that it would be the 
means of saving for the morrow a plate of beans and oil, which had 
been prepared for her evening meal at home, and was devoutly 
thankful as soon as she felt herself able to take her leave of her 
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terrible host, and trot down the hill, determining, as she went, never 
again on any account to let babies, or any question pertaining to 
them, form any portion of her frequent gossipings with the idle 
population of Talamone. 

The two women had been effectually prevented from exchanging 
a syllable save in the presence of the master of the house. But it 
was understood to be finally arranged that, on the first day after 
the return of Signor Nanni Scocco, Signora Giuditta and he should 
start in charge of little Stella with the procaccia who performed the 


journey between Orbetello and Grosseto, the principal town of the 


Maremma, should rest there for the night, resume their journey 
under the care of another procaccia, who journeyed between Grosseto 
and Sienna, and should thence, after another night’s rest, travel by 
diligence to the capital. 


Cuarter VII. 
STELLA STARTS ON HER FIRST JOURNEY. 


On the evening of the second day after Signora Giuditta’s pleasant 
supper party, Il Gufone returned home, and was received with 
somewhat more kindness than on the occasion of his last coming. 
He had, as he reported, been entirely successful in his perquisitions. 
The Contessa Elena Terrarossa was a widow, who had become 
such at a very early age. She had had no child by her husband the 
Conte Terrarossa, and was by no means rich; was, on the contrary, 
very poor, the all but entirety of the small property of her late 
husband having gone at his death to anephew. She was considered, the 
Gufone said, to be a very beautiful woman ; and it was said that she 
might have married more than one rich husband since her first hus- 
band’sdeath. But she had refused all offers, and the report was, that she 
had loved the younger brother of the Marchese Adriano Casaloni 
before her marriage with the Conte Terrarossa, and for his sake 
remained single, though the ecclesiastical career to which he was 
destined made their attachment a guilty and, in any proper sense, a 
hopeless one. She was now living in great seclusion and obscurity 
in Rome; and whether Monsignore Casaloni still visited her or not, 
Il Gufone confessed that he had not beenable to learn with any satis- 
factory degree of certainty. One thing, however, he had ascertained, 
he thought, beyond all doubt, having learned it from an old woman 
who sold hot chestnuts at the corner of a street near that in which 
the Contessa Elena lived, and who was the mother of a young man 
who kept company with her maid, and this was, that it had been sorely 
against her own wishes that her child had been sent away from her, 
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and that that step had been taken entirely in accordance with the 
will of Monsignore Casaloni, who was terribly afraid of any scandal 
that might interfere with his own progress towards the highest 
dignities of the church. 

All this Vallardi heard attentively, but without making any 
remark on any portion of the information. Then he told his faithful 
follower that he was to be prepared to accompany the Signora Giu- 
ditta and little Stella to Florence on the morrow. 

“Stella!” cried Il Gufone, “why, I should have thought 

“ Yes! you would have thought ! Why, where are the brains you 
boast so much about, you shock- headed owl! Don’t you see that I 
shall have a very pretty card in my hand, to be played some day, 
when they are least thinking of it, by keeping hold of this countess’s 
bastard! They fancy that I know no more than the Pope who sent 
the child to me, or who or what she is; and make sure that they will 
never hear of her again. Ah! they got hold of the wrong man when 
they pitched on Sandro Vallardi. They should have some such 
dunderhead as you to deal with, Gufone mio! But I suppose you 
have a sort of glimmering now why Stella must go to the Innocenti, 
and Leonora must remain here, eh man?” 

Tl Gufone nodded his great head half-a-dozen times very senten- 
tiously, but said nothing. 

« And perhaps, too, you may understand another thing ;—that it is 
absolutely necessary that no soul should know that it is not the 
Roman child that has gone away. Do you hear me? Giuditta 
Fermi had seen the other brat, and knew it, so I was obliged to tell 
her; but I don’t think she’ll say anything,” said he with a meaning 
smile; “she is a very discreet woman, is Giuditta Fermi, when 
properly handled. As for you, Gufone, we are old friends, and 
you know me. I mean that nobody shall have a notion of this 
change between the two children, e basta!” 

“ All right, Signor Sandro. It is no business of mine, you know,” 
returned I] Gufone. 

“ Just so; no business of yours at all,—except so far as to make 
it necessary for you to hold your tongue to save your neck from 
being wrung! That’s all!” returned Vallardi with an affectation of 
carelessness. 

“ Yes! I know about ‘the kicks; but I am not so clear about the 
halfpence,” snarled Gufone. 

“What! aren’t you full of supper now, you dog? or do you want 
more meat and drink? And now mark another thing. See that you 
behave like a decent human being, as far as you can, and not like an 
imp of hell, on the journey to Florence and back. You are to play 
no tricks on this woman, nor torment her in any way, do you hear ! 
And talking of tricks, take that, for what you did before starting for 
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Rome, you cheat-the-hangman hound!” concluded Sandro, hurl- 
ing a log of wood, which he had taken from the floor, as though to 
put it on the fire, right at Gufone’s head. But Nanni was too 
practised a player at that game to be worsted at it; and a sudden 
twist of his little body allowed the wood to fall as harmlessly at the 
opposite side of the room, as the plate had done on the former 
occasion. 

The next morning, Il Gufone and the Signora Giuditta—the 
former made as decent as circumstances would allow, with an old 
jacket and old hat of his patron’s, and carrying the colossal umbrella 
and bundle that constituted the Signora Giuditta’s travelling equi- 
page, while that lady herself, who had come up that morning from her 
own residence for the purpose, carried the baby—started on their 
walk to Orbetello to join the procaccia. The task to be accomplished 
at Florence was a very simple one. All that was necessary, was that 
the infant should be carried to the Innocenti Hospital in the Piazza 
of the Santissima Annunziata in that city,—that a bell which hangs 
by the side of a sort of little hatch-like half-door in the wall of the 
building should be pulled, and the child handed in, when the said 
hatchway should be opened. There were no questions to be asked or 
answered. But the authorities of the Innocenti do not make a point 
of cutting off all means of future communication between the child 
they receive and those who send it there, as is the case in some other 
institutions founded with a somewhat similar object. On the con- 
trary, any such means as the persons leaving a child may choose to 
supply, are carefully preserved and registered, so as to be available 
at any future period for the recognition of the little foundling. 

It did not appear to have made any part of Signor Sandro 
Vallardi’s intentions to provide any such means for the future recog- 
nition of his child. Nor did his wife dare to suggest that any 
measure of the kind should be adopted. But at the last moment, 
while la Giuditta was laying in a supply of food, intended to suffice 
her till she should reach Grosseto, and Vallardi was giving her during 
the process some parting directions, Il Gufone, having ‘gone into the 
wood-house at the back of the house to cut himself a stick, heard 
himself gently called by a voice he knew very well, from a window 
above him. 

He looked up without speaking, and at the same instant a bit of 
blue ribbon came fluttering down by the side of him, with a serap 
of paper pinned to it. He took it up, and read, “ Give this in with 
the child.” Then he saw too that on the riband there was the word 
“ Stella ” worked in red letters. He looked up and nodded his great 
red head once; then put the paper on the earth, and dug it in with 
his heel; placed the ribbon carefully in the breast-pocket of his 


jacket; and ran off to join his travelling companion and begin his 
journey. 











THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE HOMERIC 
POEMS. 


Ir, in spite of all that has been said by those who maintain the 
unity of the Iliad and the Odyssey and attribute to their 
narratives a historical character, their opponents are not satisfied, it 
is clear that the question cannot be regarded as settled, unless dog- 
matic assertion on the one side is to overbear the patient statement 
of facts on the other. But, far from being satisfied, not a few who 
have devoted to the subject the labour of a life are daily more and 
more convinced that the popular theories have no foundation in fact ; 
and the momentous nature of the controversy is becoming more and 
more deeply felt, if not acknowledged in words. 

For, if the conclusions of such writers as Mr. Gladstone, Colonel 
Mure, and Mr. Blackie are to be received, then, on the faith of a 
supposed general consent of critics through a long series of centuries, 
we are bound to believe that the events of which the Homeric poets 
sang were historical incidents which materially affected the later 
history of the Greeks, in spite of all contradictions in the narrative, 
and in spite of all other difficulties which the literature, whether of 
the Greeks or of any other people, may force on our attention. We 
are not, indeed, told as yet that, the historical foundation of the 
legends being established, we are bound to receive all the marvellous 
details of the picture with a ready acquiescence ; but the method by 
which the upholders of Homeric history get at their results may 
well appal the sober seekers after truth, who see the havoc thus made 
in those canons of evidence which should guide the statesman and the 
judge not less than the scholar. When we have before us narratives 
full of extraordinary incidents, and exhibiting throughout a super- 
natural machinery—when we see, further, that these narratives con- 
tradict themselves on vital points, it is our duty, it seems, not to 
reject those narratives, but to pare away all that is miraculous or 
hard to believe, and then to regard the naked outline as fact. 

What the issue of this process is in Mr. Blackie’s hands we have 
already seen ;' but it cannot be too often or too earnestly repeated, 
that with such a method the ascertainment of the truth of facts 
becomes impossible. Mr. Blackie charges Mr. Grote and Professor 
Max Miiller with robbing us of large treasures of inherited belief; 
but it is not too much to say that his own criticism is far more 
unsetiling and destructive, and that it tends to blunt that instinct 
of truthfulness and that impartial determination to seek fruth only, 

(1) Fortnightly Review, May, 1867, p. 567. 
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without which all criticism is worse than worthless. If we are to 
hold with him in one place, that there was “a real kingdom of 
Priam on the coast of the Dardanelles, and a real expedition of the 
Western Greeks against this kingdom,” with a real Achilleus, and 
“a real quarrel between him and the general-in-chief of the Hellenic 
armament ;” and in another, that the impressions left by the facts on 
the minds of the poets might be “altogether at variance with the 
incidents as they occurred ;” while in a third we are to admit that 
the historical character of the legend is not affected, even though 
Agamemnon and Achilleus may never have met at all, and no Helen 
may have existed to give cause to the war, '—then it is clear that all 
freedom of judgment is gone, and we must make up our minds that 
all so-called historical research is but a running after a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, which may lead us into marshes and bogs, but will never guide 
us to dry land. 

No one can submit to be thus bound who believes that his powers 
of thought are given to him as a sacred trust, and that, unless he 
seeks to know facts as they are, he is chargeable with the guilt of 
wilfully blinding himself. It matters not how great may be the 
array of authorities on the other side; he dares not to give his assent 
to these conclusions, if facts, in his judgment, contradict or appear to 
contradict them. To profess a belief in the proposition that the 
Iliad and Odyssey moulded the intellectual life of the Greeks 
from a time long preceding that of Herodotus and Thucydides would 
be toe him an act of sheer dishonesty, if he is not convinced that the 
proposition is true ; and if, after a careful survey of the field, he still 
retains his doubts, he is bound to state his reasons, and thus to do 
what he can towards solving the problem. 

The attitude of all critics towards this subject ought to be that of 
patient seekers of the truth, who are quite prepared to receive any 
conclusions to which the evidence may lead them. If we wish only 
to ascertain facts, we shall be ready to believe that the Tliad and 
Odyssey were composed by one poet or by twenty ; that they were 
written a few years or many centuries after the incidents which they 
profess to record ; that their narratives are partly historical or wholly 
mythical, if only the proposition is irrefragably established. But 
whatever be the result, the statement of the grounds of doubt calls 
for gratitude rather than blame ; and the tone adopted by some who 
have lately taken part in these discussions is a matter, to say the 
least, of very grave regret. 

Some of the most suggestive papers in the second volume of Mr. 
Max Miiller’s “Chips from a German Workshop ” are reprinted from 
the pages of the Saturday Review. The general drift of these papers 
is to show that the Greek mythology is closely akin to that of the Rig 


' (1) Fortnightly Review, May, 1867, pp. 569, 574. 
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Veda; that in a large number of instances the same names, with the 
same characteristics attached to them, are to be found in both; that 
these names are reproduced or translated, with the same incidents, in 
the mythology of Northern Europe; and that, as the names of some 
of the chief actors in the tale of Troy occur also in the oldest Vedic 
songs which exhibit in outline myths developed in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, we cannot regard as historical the quarrel which is 
said to have been fought out by the hosts of Agamemnon on the 
shores of the Hellespontos, and can scarcely venture to assert that 
these poems were composed or thrown into their present shape by a 
single poet. It is not necessary, and perhaps it is not desirable, that 
the Saturday Review, having published the conclusions of the school 
of Comparative Mythologists, should henceforth advocate these 
opinions only ; but, to say the least, it has an unseemly look when 
some other writer in the same journal regards the speculations of 
such writers as contemptible, and denounces their method as an evil. 
Yet an admirer of Mr. Valetta’s recently published “ Life of Homer ”’ 
does not hesitate to speak of the old Chorizontes as “ fons et origo 
mali,” and to affirm that “the thin end of the wedge was inserted 
when separatists in the Alexandrian epoch began to doubt where 
antiquity had no doubts, and the evil precedent was followed up at a 
later date by those who, under the banner of Lachmann, Kéchly, 
and we fear we must add Mr. Grote, would chop up the Iliad 
into half-a-dozen poems by various hands, thus overshooting their 
‘mark, as Mr. Valetta humorously remarks, one condemning one 
third, another another, and a third the remaining third of the 
twenty-four books.” Assertions so disingenuous can at best gain 
but a temporary advantage. None who go beneath the surface of 
the question can fail to see that the critics here censured do not 
reject each a different portion of the Iliad; that the attribution of 
the first book of the Iliad to one poet, and of the second book to 
another, is really no condemnation whatever ; and that Mr. Grote, at 
all events, regards the Iliad as made up of only two poems, both 
of which he believes to be the work of the same poet. In fact, the 
points on which these critics fasten are not in each case different. 
The same difficulties have forced themselves on the attention of all, 
and some of the most strenuous asserters of Homeric unity are not 
slow in acknowledging their force. Even Mr. Blackie, as we have 
seen, admits that Homer composed the Iliad “in piecemeal,” and 
strung his songs together “with a distinct knowledge that they 
would be used only in separate parts,” and that “not only the sepa- 
rate materials, but the general scheme of the Iliad, existed in the 
Hellenic mind before Homer.’”’? it is hard to see how this position 
differs materially from that of the writer in the Edinburgh Review,’ 


(1) Saturday Review, August 10, 1867, p. 197. 


(2) “* Homer and the Iliad,” i. 206, 222. (3) No. CCXX., Oct. 1858, p. 503. 
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who, while maintaining the unitarian hypothesis, asserts “that the 
text was handed down in fragments from remote antiquity, that those 
fragments were cast and recast, stitched together, unstitched again, 
handled by uncritical and unscrupulous compilers in every possible 
way.” Like Mr. Blackie, Colonel Mure allows that “ the circumstances 
under which the texts were transmitted, render it next to impossible 
but that their original purity must have suffered,” and that Homer 
was probably “indebted to previous tradition for the original sketches 
of his principal heroes.”? Bishop Thirlwall, while he refused to 
commit himself to any positive conclusions on the subject, saw long 
ago, with his usual sagacity, that the unity of Homer, even if 
universally conceded, would add little or nothing to the value of 
the Iliad or Odyssey as historical records. In his words, “the 
kind of history for which Homer invoked the aid of the Muses to 
strengthen his memory was not chiefly valued as a recital of real 
events,” and ‘‘if in detached passages the poet sometimes appears to 
be relating with the naked simplicity of truth, we cannot ascribe 
any higher authority to these episodes than to the rest of the poem.” 
With a singular anticipation of the course into which the discus- 
sion is now drifting, he adds that ‘the campaigns of Nestor, the 
wars of Calydon, the expeditions of Achilles, probably appear less 
poetical than the battles before Troy, only because they stand in the 
background of the picture, and were perhaps transferred to it from 
other legends in which, occupying a different place, they were exhibited 
in a more marvellous and poetical shape.”* Thus, in Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s judgment, every incident nakedly recorded in the [liad 
received its full clothing of the supernatural in other epic poems now 
lost, and since to incidents so clothed no credit is to be given, the 
tissue of wonders in which all are involved puts completely out of 
sight any possibly historical incidents on which they may have been 
founded, and makes them for us as though they had never been. 

All such considerations are treated with profound contempt by the 
reviewer of Mr. Valetta’s “ Life of Homer,” who tells us that “ the 
surest clue to Homer’s age is the entire silence of his poems as to the 
return of the Herakleids,—a cause of such thorough change in the 
Greek dynasties, as well as in Asia Minor, that, had he written after 
that event, he could not have helped betraying some consciousness of 
its operation.” The reviewer doubtless accepts Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
clusion, that Homer wrote within a generation or two of the Trojan 
war,* as well as the date assigned by Thucydides (I. 12) for the con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Herakleids. Thus the whole Iliad, 


(1) ‘Critical History of Greek Literature,” book ii., ch. iv., § 4. 
(2) Ib., book ii., ch. iv., § 5. 

(8) “ History of Greece,” vol. i., ch. 5. 

(4) “ Homer and the Homeric Age,” i. 37. 
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as we have it now, was composed within eighty years at furthest 
from the fall of Ilion, and perhaps much earlier. Here then we are 
enabled to measure at once the value of that ancient tradition 
“which no Greek author of note has disputed or doubted,” when it 
is submitted to the fast-and-loose method of conservative critics. 
The whole character of the tradition is essentially changed, if in 
one statement the poet is a contemporary writer, and in another is 
separated by a vast interval from the events which he professes to 
describe. The Saturday Reviewer holds that the composition of the 
Iliad within eighty years after the recovery of Helen is indis- 
pensable to the historical authority of Homer. Thucydides is not 
less positive in his statements that Homer lived a very long time 
after the Trojan war'; and the poet, who may surely be allowed 
to tell his own tale, clearly speaks of the actors in the great drama as 
belonging to an order of men no longer seen upon the earth.” The 
special pleading of Mr. Gladstone limits the meaning of the phrase 
to a period of at most forty or fifty years. Few, probably, will 
attach much weight to the argument. All that Nestor says in the 
passage on which Mr. Gladstone’ relies for the truth of his interpre- 
tation is, that none then living could fight as Peirithoés and other 
heroes had fought in the days of his youth.* In all the other 
passages where a like phrase occurs, the poet in his own person 
ascribes to Ajax, or Hektor, or Aineas the power of hurling boulders, 
scarcely to be lifted by two men, as easily as a child might throw a 
pebble.” The change of which Nestor speaks is only one of degree. 
The poet, had he lived in times so close to the events which he 
relates, would rather have gloried in the exploits of his new kinsmen, 
and allowed their fame to shed some portion of its lustre on his 
living countrymen. 

But if the event known as the return of the Herakleids led, as we 
are told, to such thorough changes in the (historical) dynasties of 
Eastern and Western Greece, and if this event occurred within a 
century after the fall of Troy, the Iliad and Odyssey being 
composed in the interval between these two events, the upholders 
of Homeric unity have fairly established their position. What then 
is the value of the traditions which relate this so-called historical 
event? In plain speech, they are narratives which exhibit a 
singular parallelism with other incidents in the mythical history of 
Hellas, and from which the residuum of historical fact, if it can be 
obtained at all, must be extracted by the same method which Thucy- 


(1) I. 3. The contradiction cannot be laid to the charge of Thucydides, who clearly 
regarded Homer as living at a time long subsequent to the return of the Herakleids. A 
statement so clear can scarcely be set aside with consistency by critics who are eager 
on all possible occasions to shelter themselves under “ the authority of the ancients.” 

(2) Tliad, v. 304. (3) “‘ Homer and the Homeric Age,” i. 37. 

(4) Miad, i. 272. (5) Iliad, xii. 383, 449; xx. 287. 
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dides and Herodotus, Dion Chrysostom,’ Mr. Blackie, and Mr. 
Valetta apply to the story of Troy—i.e., by stripping off the whole 
clothing of the supernatural which has been thrown around it, and 
by ingenious conjectural arrangement of the little that then remains. 

In truth, argument here becomes really superfluous. We may 
fairly say, and we ought to say at once, that they who talk loudest 
in support of the historical character of the Iliad have themselves 
acknowledged that we can get nothing out of it which deservés the 
name of history. The whole thaumaturgy of Homer they shatter at 
a blow; and although we are told in one breath that there was a real 
expedition from Mykénai to Troy, with a real Achilleus and a real 
Agamemnon, whose quarrel was an actual fact, we are told in another 
that Agamemnon and Achilleus may have been leaders of successive 
expeditions, and may never have met at all; that there may, there- 
fore, have been no quarrel and no Helen to give cause for the war.’ 
This is no caricature: and hence we may say that Mr. Blackie has 
torn to shreds the historical character of the Iliad. Bishop Thirl- 
wall, while he regards the war as an historical event, has dealt with 
it not less cruelly. In the passage already cited from his history, he 
has swept away all belief in the detailed narratives of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ; and his statements that the incidents cursorily noticed 
in these poems were exhibited in full mythical garb in other epics, 
destroy all belief in the remainder. It must, therefore, be emphati- 
cally repeated, that, on the historical character of the Trojan war, 
the unitarians are in substantial agreement with their antagonists, 
There may have been a war at Ilion, on the Propontis; but as we 
cannot deny, so we cannot say that there was, and about it we know 
nothing. 

Do we know anything more about the return of the Herakleids ? 
Mr. Grote, it is true, asserts that at this point we pass, as if touched 
by the wand of a magician, from mythical to historical Greece.* But 
he connects the myth with the subsequent historical distribution of 
the Greek States, only because it happens to come latest in order of 
sequence, and the story itself he at once banishes to the region of 
legend. The traditions again are contradictory, and Bishop Thirl- 
wall especially notes that, while one version represents Pamphylos 
and Dymas as falling in the expedition by which their countrymen 
made themselves masters of the Peloponnese, another speaks of Pam- 
phylos as still living in the second generation after the conquest. 
If, then, we say that in Greece, when it becomes historical, we find 
a certain arrangement of Dorian, Ionian, and other tribes, but that 
we know nothing of the events which led to it, our conclusion is 


(1) Fortnightly Review, May, 1867, p. 573. 
(2) Blackie, “Homer,” i. 31, 33, 79. 
_ (8) “History of Greece,” part i., ch. xviii., § i. 
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simply that of Dr. Thirlwall, and Dr. Thirlwall is commonly regarded 
as free from the scepticism of Mr. Grote. ‘It is much less pro- 
bable,” in his judgment, “that the origin of the Dorian tribes, as of 
all similar political forms which a nation has assumed in the earliest 
period of existence, should have been distinctly remembered, than 
that it should have been forgotten, and have then been attributed to 
imaginary persons.” 

Have we then any adequate grounds for believing that there was 
any historical reconquest of the Peloponnese by the Herakleids ? 
Mr. Grote, who accepts the fact, although he rejects the legends 
which profess to account for it, urges that no doubt is expressed 
about it even by the best historians of antiquity, and that ‘“ Thucy- 
dides accepts it as a single and literal event, having its assignable 
date, and carrying at one blow the acquisition of Peloponnesus.”* 
But no one has shown more forcibly than Mr. Grote himself the 
utter worthlessness of the method of Thucydides when applied to the 
Trojan war, which also has its assignable date, for Thucydides marks 
it as preceding the return of the Herakleids by eighty years. When, 
again, Thucydides sets down the expulsion of the Beotians from the 
Thessalian Arné as an event occurring sixty years after the war at 
Trey, Mr. Grote rejects his statement summarily, on the ground that 
he “ only followed one amongst a variety of discrepant legends, none 
of which there were any means of verifying.”” But this remark 
upplies with equal force to the traditions of the return of the Herak- 
leids ; nor would it be easy to lay too much stress on the remark of 
Mr. Paley, that “the tendency of the Greeks in the historic age to 
assign definite dates to uncertain events was very likely to lead them 
into statements not chronologically correct.”* Mr. Paley refers us 
to the dates assigned by Thucydides to the various immigrations into 
Sicily, which, he thinks, “must surely be received with great 
caution.” They are, at the least, as trustworthy as the tabulation 
of Chaldean and Assyrian chronology by M. Gutschmid and his 
admirer, Mr. Rawlinson; and they all rest alike on the shifting 
sands of “ingenious conjecture.” 

The last argument of Mr. Grote for the historical return of the 
Tierakleids has been refuted by Sir Cornewall Lewis. This event, if 
it be an event, does not lead us at once from mythical to historical 
Greece. The whole history of Athens for many centuries later 
either is a blank, or exhibits a series of fables; and the conclusion is 
that “it seems impossible to fix any one period for the commence- 
ment of authentic history in all the different Greek States.” Of the 
string of dates assigned to the various alleged immigrations from 
Western Hellas to Asia Minor, some may possibly be correct; but 


(1) “ History of Greece,” part i., ch. xviii., § i. (2) Ib., § ii. 
(2) “The Tliad of Homer” (in the Bibliotheca Classica), Introd., xix. 
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‘how far these dates are authentic we have little means of judging; 
but the colonial legends connected with the early foundations are for 
the most part fabulous.” It follows that “a connected account of 
the affairs of the principal Greek States begins about a century before 
the birth of Herodotus As soon as we ascend beyond the 
memory of the generation which preceded Herodotus and his con- 
temporaries, we find the chronology uncertain, the dates confused, 
and the narrative interspersed with legend and fable. As we mount 
higher, the uncertainty increases, until at last the light of history is 
almost quenched, and we find ourselves in nearly total darkness.”’* 

To this region of the Graiai and the Gorgons we must, therefore, 
assign the return of the Herakleids, with all the incidents which are 
said to have preceded it, and not a few which are said to have fol- 
lowed it. If any real facts underlie the tradition—if any names of 
real Achaian or Hellenic chieftains have been preserved in it—we 
cannot separate them from the fictions beneath which they are buried. 
To us they are lost beyond recall; and for us, therefore, the tales 
of Troy and of the return of the Herakleids are not history, and 
cannot possess any historical value. 

Here, then, the inquiry ends, so far as it belongs to the province 
of historical credibility; and it must never be forgotten that the 
negative conclusions thus reached are the result of mere historical 
criticism, and that they can in no way be affected by the failure of 
any theories which may profess to account for the origin and growth 
of these traditions, although the fact that their historical character 
has been disproved already must tend to strengthen any theory 
which gives a consistent explanation of the whole, and which rests on a 
comparison of these traditions with the myths of other countries. 
Professor Max Miiller has asserted that ‘the siege of Troy is a repe- 
tition of the daily siege of the East by the solar powers that every 
evening are robbed of their brightest treasures in the West.”? Few 
—rather, we may say, none—will venture to deny that the stealing 
of the bright clouds of evening by the dark powers, the weary search 
for them through the long night, the battle with the robbers as the 
darkness is driven away by the advancing chariot of the lord of 
light, are favourite subjects with the poets to whom we owe the 
earliest Vedic songs. How far the names occurring in this most 
ancient Hindoo literature are found in Hellenic legends, how far the 
incidents connected with these names are reproduced in the Homeric 


(1) Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Credibility of Early Roman History,” ch. xiv., § xvii. 

(2) “Lectures on the Science of Language,” Second Series, p. 471. Professor Max 
Miiller, of course, does not stand alone in this opinion, either among English or Conti- 
nental scholars. Yet Mr. Mozley, assailing the method of Comparative Mythology, 
quotes the assertion as coming originally from myself, and as worthy, therefore, of no- 
consideration. In the text of the “Manual of Mythology” which Mr. Mozley was 
examining, the passage was inclosed between inverted commas. 
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poems, the reader may gather from Mr. Max Miiller’s analyses of 
these myths in his “Lectures on the Science of Language,”’ But 
whether the old Vedic hymns contain the germ of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, or whether they do not, it seems impossible to shut our 
eyes to the fact that the whole mythical history of Hellas exhibits an 
alternation of movements from the West to the East, and from the 
East back to the West again, as regular as the swayings of a pen- 
dulum. In each case either something bright is taken away, and the 
Leroes who have been robbed return with the prize which, after a 
long struggle, they have regained, or the heroes themselves are 
driven from their home Eastward, and thence return to claim their 
rightful heritage. The first loss is that of the golden fleece; and the 
chieftains led by Iason set forth in the speaking ship on their perilous 
voyage to the shores of Kolchis. Before the fleece can be regained, 
there are fearful tasks to be done; but the aid of the wise Medeia 
enables Iason to tame the fire-breathing bulls, and to turn against 
each other the children of the dragon’s teeth. Then follows the 
journey homeward, in which Medeia again saves them from the ven- 
geance of Aiétés, and Iason reigns gloriously in Iolkos after his long 
wanderings are ended. This tale is repeated again in the story of 
the wrongs and woes of Helen. She, too, is stolen, like the golden 
fleece, from the Western land, and carried far away towards the gates 
of the morning, and a second time the Achaian heroes are gathered 
together to avenge the disgrace and to bring back the peerless queen 
whom they have lost. Here again is the weary voyage, lengthened 
by the wrath of the gods, and the perilous warfare which must 
precede the ruin of Ilion. But the aid of Athéné, answering to that 
of Medeia, wins the victory at last for Achilleus, and then follow 
again the wanderings of the heroes as they return each to his home 
in the far-off West. Here, too, the help of Athéné, when her first 
anger has passed away, supports Odysseus on his toilsome pilgrimage 
and beats down his enemies beneath his feet. With the scene in 
which Odysseus and Penelopé appear in all the splendour of their 
youthful beauty after the fall of the suitors, the second Westward 
movement from the East comes to an end. But the enmity which 
darkened the life of Herakles continued to cast its shadow over his 
children ; and if we follow the mythographers, we have before us, in a 
series many times repeated, the expulsion of the Herakleids and their 
attempts to return and take possession of their inheritance. The so- 
called Dorian migration is the last in the series of movements from 
East to West. The legends which profess to relate its history have 


(1) The astonishing parallelism which runs through the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the Volsunga Saga, and the Nibelungen Lied, I have endeavoured to trace out in 
some detail in the introductions to “The Gods and Heroes”’ and “ The Tales of Thebes 
and Argos.” 
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doubtless lost, in great degree, the freshness and charm of the myths 
which had gathered round the fair-haired Helen and the wise Medeia. 
This poverty may arise from their comparative nearness to an his- 
torical age, and the intermixture of real incidents on which the 
floating myths of earlier times had fastened themselves. That this 
may have occurred again and again is a matter not of mere conjec- 
ture, but of certainty, although the fact of the intermixture furnishes 
no ground of hope for those who seek for history in mythology. The 
real events, whatever they may have been, are disguised, distorted, 
and blotted out as effectually as the stoutest trees in American 
forests are killed by the parasitical plants which clamber up their 
sides. 

But, meagre as the later myths may be, the ideas and incidents of 
the older legends not unfrequently reappear in them. The disasters 
which befall the Herakleid leaders before they gain a footing in the 
Peloponnese, answer to the troubles and losses which Odysseus under- 
goes on his homeward voyage. The story of the soothsayer Karnos, 
whose death draws down on them the wrath of Apollon, carries us to 
the legend of Chryses in the tale of Troy; and the three sons of 
Hyllus answer to the three sons of Arkas in the Arcadian stories, 
and to the three sons of Mannus in the mythology of the Teutonic 
tribes. Whether the Eastward migrations, which are described as the 
consequences of the return of the Herakleids, represent any real 
events we cannot tell, although we cannot in terms deny it; but the 
fact remains that they are movements Eastward, corresponding in 
many of their features to other movements which are said to have 
preceded them. All that can be said further about these legends as 
a whole is, that ‘matter of fact (if any there be) is so intimately 
combined with its accompaniments of fiction as to be undistin- 
guishable without the aid of extrinsic evidence ;”! and no such 
evidence is forthcoming. The pendulum which had marked the 
lapse of the mythopeic ages is here arrested in its even beat. The 
mighty stream which had brought down on its waters the great 
epical inheritance of mankind is lost in the sands of the barren cen- 
turies which intervene between the legendary age and the period of 
genuine contemporary history. 

Thus, then, we have before us a cycle of legends many times 
recurring, with differences of local colouring, but with a general 
agreement in essential features. The search for a stolen treasure, and 
the homeward return either of the conquerors who have smitten 
the robbers or of the heroes who come to claim their rightful king- 
dom, form the burden of all. In other words, we are brought back 
to the favourite theme of the Vedic poets—to the hymns which tell 
us of the sun-god robbed of his cows in the west, of the mission of 


(1) Grote, “‘ History of Greece,” part i., ch. xviii., § 2. 
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Sarama to discover the fastnesses where the thieves have hidden 
them, of their resistance until Indra draws nigh with his irresistible 
spear, of his great vengeance and his beneficent victory. Carrying 
us back yet one step further, these legends resolve themselves into 
phrases which once described, with a force and vividness never sur- 
passed, the several phenomena of the earth and the heavens. The 
stream is thus traced to its fountain-head, and at once we are able to 
account for the beauty and majesty, the grossness and unseemlfness, 
of the great body of legends which make up the genuine mythology 
of the world. The charge of monotony which some have adduced in 
summary condemnation of the theory of comparative mythology, 
may be urged with as much and as little reason against the life of 
man. If there is monotony in the thought of the daily toil of the 
sun for beings weaker than himself—of his wrath as he hides his face 
behind the dark cloud, of his vengeance as he tramples on the vapours 
which crowd around him at his setting, of the doom which severs 
him from the dawn at the beginning of his journey to restore her at 
its close—there is monotony, also, in the bare record of birth and love 
and toil and death, to which all human life may be pared down. But 
where there are eyes to see, and hearts to feel, there is equal life in 
both ; and we are driven to admit that the real marvel would be, not 
the multiplication of magnificent epics, but the absence of these epics 
from a soil on which the seeds had been so lavishly scattered ; not 
the production of characters differing from and resembling each other 
—as those of Meleagros and Achilleus, of Hektor and Paris, of 
Herakles and Theseus, of Perseus and Apollén, of Athéné and Dahana, 
of Helen and Io and Medeia—but the absence of such beings from 
the common stories of the people. 

The historical character of the Argonautic and Trojan legends has 
been swept away; and Comparative Mythology steps in to account 
for the nature, growth, and extent of the materials which the Homeric 
poets found ready to their hands. That they worked on some mate- 
rials provided by ancient tradition, is allowed by all. In the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, poets may embellish, but they cannot invent.’ 
The admission involves momentous consequences. The earliest 
mythical phrases tell us of a hero whose chariot is drawn by undying 
horses, and who is armed with an unerring spear ; who is doomed to 
toil for beings meaner than himself, or to die an early death after 
fighting in a quarrel which is not his own; who must be parted 
from the woman to whom he has given his heart, to be united to her 
again only when his days are drawing to an end; in whom may be 
seen strange alternations of energy and inaction, of vindictiveness 
and generosity ; who, after a long struggle, and just when he seemed 


(1) “‘ Homer and the Homeric Age,” ii. 9. 
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to be finally conquered, scatters his enemies on every side, and sinks, 
when the battle is ended, into a serene and deep repose. 

It is but a vague outline ; but it involves all the essential features 
in the career of Achilleus and Odysseus, of Meleagros and Herakles, 
of Perseus, Theseus, and Bellerophon; and not only of these, but of 
the great heroes of the lays of the Volsungs and the Nibelungs, 
of the romance of Arthur, and the epic of Firdusi. In some 
cases the very names are the same, as well as the incidents ; in others 
they translate each other. Paris and Pani, Helen and Sarama, Erinys 
and Saranyii, the Charites and the Harits, Ahi and Echidna, Briseis 
and Brisaya, Argynnis and Arjuni, are recognised at once; while in 
Brynhild we discern the equivalent of Iolé and Iokasté, and in Sigurd 
the counterpart of Achilleus, Theseus, and Meleagros. There is thus the 
closest parallelism between the great epics of the Hellenic and Teutonic 
tribes, of the Persians and the Hindoos; and thus also the narrative 
of the Trojan war is not only divested of all local historical character, 
but finds its place as one among the many versions of the tale 
which relates the career of the great mythical heroes of all lands. 

At once, then, we are brought round to the conclusion (which 
Bishop Thirlwall had reached by another path) that a source so rich 
in mythical elements must yield an abundant harvest of great epic 
poems, and that our Iliad and Odyssey must be but a very small 
part of the inheritance left by the mythopmic ages, even if this 
conclusion were not supported by the general testimony of ancient 
writers and the phenomena of Greek literature. These great epics, 
at whatever time they may have been brought into their present 
shape, are but two epics which were not the most popular during the 
most flourishing period of Greek literature. They are but varying 
forms of the widespread tradition which has come down from a source 
common to all the tribes of the Aryan race. A purely historical 
inquiry stripped them of all historical character; a philosophical 
analysis has resolved their materials into the earliest utterances of 
human thought, when man first became capable of putting into 
words the impressions made on his mind by the phenomena of the 
outward world. The method by which these results have been 
obtained must be either wholly rejected, or carefully followed with- 
out the slightest regard to consequences, unless it can be shown in 
special instances and by tangible evidence to be unsound. The 
expression of vague fears either is thrown away, or does mischief by 
encouraging an unscientific and slipshod fashion of looking at a 
subject which must be handled systematically or not at all. The 
capricious criticism of Mr. Max Miiller’s “ Essay on Comparative 
Mythology,” in a recent number of the Saturday Review,’ may there- 
fore fairly excite a deeper fecling of regret than the groundless 

(1) February 1, 1863, p. 147. 
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dogmatism of Mr. Valetta or the superficial pleadings of his 
admirer. Nothing can be clearer than that if the name Zeus is 
confessedly another form of Dyaus, Ouranos of Varuna, Azidahika 
of Zohak, the method which has yielded these results must be applied 
to all names, nay, to all words ; and that, in all instances where the 
laws which govern the method are not violated, the result must be 
admitted as established. The child who can swim may dread to 
plunge into a stream because he thinks that the water may be beyond 
his depth; the dogmatist may hesitate to admit conclusions which 
he cannot refute, because he fears that they may lead to other con- 
clusions subversive of his traditional belief; but such evasions are 
quite unworthy of those who seek only to know the truth of facts. 
It is, indeed, amazing that one who allows that Dyaus must be Zeus, 
and Ouranos must be Varuna, “ because no sound Greek explanation 
of either word can be given,” should ask why the Greek Charites 
should be the Vedic Harits, or Eros the Sanskrit Arvat. In either 
case it isa mere question of fact, and the answer is that the words 
are etymologically identical, and that Charis and Erinys can no more 
be explained by any Greek word than can Zeus and Ouranos. Such 
criticism as this justifies the most earnest protest on the part of all 
who are anxious that the work of patient and impartial analysis 
should be carried on without fanciful hindrances and visionary 
objections.’ The identification of Erinys and Saranyu, of Argynnis 
and Arjuni, of Paris and Pani, is more certain than that of 
Ouranos and Varuna, about which the Suturday Reviewer feels 
no misgiving. It is disheartening to come across the question, 
“Tf the Greek Eros is Arvat, what is the Latin Cupido?” It is 
even irritating to be told that “ Apollo is doubtless the Sun; but 
why should Herakles, Odysseus, Achilleus, Alexander, C&dipus, 
everybody, be the Sun also?” The Reviewer has coupled my name 
with that of Professor Max Miiller in the sentence which follows 
this question ; and for myself I must protest against the charge. I 
have nowhere said, and have never thought, that all the actors in 
the great epies of the Hellenic and Teutonic tribes, of the Persians 
and Hindoos, are solar heroes. Such a statement would strike at 
the very root of Comparative Mythology, which teaches that the 
mythical treasures of the Aryan race have been derived from phrases 
expressing the genuine feclings of mankind about all that they saw, 


(1) The unfairness, doubtless unintentional, is the more hurtful, because Professor 
Max Miiller has met the objection with the utmost clearness. “ After etymology has 
assumed an historical and scientific character, a derivation inapplicable to the cognate 
form of [a word] in Sanskrit is inapplicable to the word itself in Greek.” The Saturday 
Reviewer declines to join issue on the principle. He must, therefore, admit that “some 
of the most plausible Greek etymologies have had to give way before the most unlikely, 
yet irrefragable, derivation from Sanskrit.”—Chips from a German Workshop, ii. 151. 
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touched, or heard in the world around them. <Assuredly neither 
Odysseus, Herakles, dipus, nor any other,can be the Sun, unless their 
names, their general character, and their special features carry us to 
this conclusion. Whether they do so or not can be determined only 
by an analysis of each legend. It is unphilosophical and manifestly 
unfair to urge a vague objection, unsupported by a single reason, 
and ask at the same time for leave to suspend judgment, “to fold 
our hands and look on.” To those who, with the Saturday Reviewer, 
hold that yévos and cyn are the same, the identity of Aeshma-Daéva 
and Asmodeus, of Ormuzd and Ahura-mazdéo, of Arbhu and 
Orpheus, cannot possibly be a matter of faith. The identification 
must stand or fall, as it fulfils or violates the canons which deter- 
mine that the Greek Svydryp and the German fochter represent the 
English daughter, the Sanskrit duhitar, and the Persian docht. It 
is absurd to make exceptions unless some philological law has been 
broken. 

The gravity of the question may justify remarks which might 
otherwise have been withheld; and the interests of Homeric study, 
not less than of Comparative Mythology, call for a plain denial of 
fallacious statements, the acceptance of which would be fatal to the 
study of the Homeric poems, and to the science which seems likely 
in the issue to account for their origin, if it has not done so already. 
There is a wide difference, the Saturday Reviewer tells us, between 
the position of Comparative Philology and that of Comparative 
Mythology. ‘In the one case the phenomena of language are made 
to explain themselves ; in the other case they are made to explain 
something quite different.”” The meaning of this is, that Compava- 
tive Mythology brings before us a struggle between Phoibos and 
Python, Indra and Vritra, Sigurd and Fafnir, Achilleus and Paris, 
(Edipus and the Sphinx, Ormuzd and Ahriman, and from the 
character of the struggle between Indra and Vritra, and again 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman, infers that a myth, purely physical 
in the land of the Five Streams, assumed a moral and spiritual 
meaning in Persia, and, as indicating the fight between the co-ordinate 
powers of good and evil, gave birth to the dualism which from that 
time to the present has exercised so mighty an influence throughout 
the East and the West. Language has thus been made to explain 
a very difficult problem in moral philosophy, which is something 
quite different from language; and such an office as this is never 
discharged by Comparative Philology. The former, therefore, must 
be regarded with greater suspicion than the latter. Here, again, we 
are dealing with a mere matter of fact ; and how little the Reviewer's 
assertion is in accordance with fact is proved by his own subsequent 
admission that Comparative Philology “leads us on to certain 
inferences beyond the immediate range of language,” among these 
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inferences being the conclusion that the plough was known to 
Indians, Greeks, and Teutons, while they still formed one people, 
because words cognate to our ear are to be found in all their dialects. 
Here, then, language is made to throw light on the history of agri- 
culture. We must infer, therefore, either that agriculture is the 
same thing as language, or that the Reviewer’s distinction between 
Comparative Mythology and Philology is altogether arbitrary. The 
knowledge of the plough is a fact of history: theories entertained in 
times past about moral and spiritual evil are also facts of history. 
In both these sciences, then, language is made to explain something 
different from itself,—in one not more than in the other; and the 
Reviewer's proposition stands self-refuted. 

There is more of plausibility than of truth in the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, that “he who seems to impeach the knowledge and 
judgment of all former ages, himself runs but an evil chance, and is 
likely to be found guilty of ignorance and folly.’ Verdicts unani- 
mously given are not always just, and, in the great battle for the 
ascertainment of fact, one man is not unfrequently called upon to 
face the world, unsupported by any of his own age. Aristarchos of 
Samos opposed his Heliocentric theory of the universe to all others ; 
but many a century had yet to pass before that theory superseded 
the Ptolemaic. In truth, nothing is gained by appeals to majorities 
or to parties, or by hyperbolical laudation of poems ancient or 
modern. Whatever may be the beauty or the magnificence of 
Homeric poetry, this beauty and magnificence will still remain, 
whether it be the work of one man or of a hundred men, of one age or 
of many. Exaggerated theories, springing from exaggerated praises, 
have wrapped the whole field of Homeric inquiry in mists, out of 
which we cannot easily find our way; and statements are boldly 
made, and unhesitatingly accepted, without the faintest misgiving 
that, after all, facts may point in some other direction. In Colonel 
Mure’s opinion, the Iliad and Odyssey were “the acknowledged 
standard or digest, as it were, of early national history, geography, 
and mythology.”? With a generalisation still more sweeping, 
Baron Bunsen assures us that “the Iliad and Odyssey, especially 
the former, are the canon regulating the Hellenic mental develop- 
ment in all things spiritual, in faith and custom, worship and religion, 
civil and domestic life, poetry, art, science. Homer is not only the 
earliest poet, but the father of all succeeding poets. The Iliad is 
the sacred groundwork of lyrical poetry no less than of the drama.” * 

These are either very important facts or very great delusions. Our 
business is simply with the evidence on which these conclusions are 

(1) “Homer and the Homeric Age,”’ i. 2. 


(2) “ History of Greek Literature,” book ii., ch. ii. § 5. 
(3) “God in History,” book iv., ch. viii. 
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said to be based, and all impartial and unprejudiced thinkers owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Paley for his very able analysis of this 
evidence, and for the single-minded honesty which has led him to 
discuss this question in a book intended especially for young 
scholars.’ The cry raised against the unsettlement of their minds- 
is both disingenuous and irrelevant. If the Iliad and Odyssey really 
moulded the mental life of Greek lyric and dramatic poets, the fact 
must be as clear as the sun at noon-day; and counter-statements can 
but serve to establish that fact more firmly. But, in the first place, 
the composers of our Iliad and Odyssey do not speak of themselves 
as the first poets. Not only do they tell us of bards who had won 
their fame at an earlier time, but the Odyssey (viii. 72, &c.) shows 
that an account of the wrath of Achilleus, wholly different from that 
which we have in the Iliad, was both current and popular. “If it 
does not show this,” adds Mr. Paley, “it at least shows that there: 
were other ballads on Trojan affairs in existence before the Odyssey 
was composed or compiled.”? Colonel Mure naturally lays great 
stress on the alleged familiarity of later poets with our Iliad and 
Odyssey*; and if Baron Bunsen’s statement has any measure of 
truth, the Attic drama must be steeped in the sentiment, if not in the 
language, of our Iliad and Odyssey. But, in fact, “although two 
Greek plays, and two only, ‘are taken directly—the one from our 
Iliad, the other from our Odyssey—the allusions to either of these 
great poems are singularly few, and those few often uncertain, in the 
writers previous to the time of Plato.”* Nay, although these earlier 
writers speak not unfrequently of Homeric poems and Homeric sub- 
jects, we find in far the larger number of instances, that the epithet 
is applied to poems which no longer exist, or to subjects which are 
not treated in our Iliad or Odyssey. “Out of at least thirty-five 
such references in Pindar, only about seven have a distinct reference 
to our present Iliad or Odyssey ;”’® and even in some of these the 
reference is very vague, while the lyric poet speaks of the madness 
of Ajax, his midnight attack on the herds, and his suicide, as 
Homeric subjects. A line, perhaps two or three lines, in the Hesiodic 
Theogony and the Weeks and Days may point to our Homer; but of 
the Trojan legend generally “very scant mention is made in the 
poets preceding Pindar and the Trojan writers.”® One of the three 
passages in Theognis cannot be referred to our Iliad, and a fragment 
of Simonides speaks of Homer “as describing Meleager in terms 
not now occurring in the Iliad.’’* Of the Homeric or Trojan sub- 


(1) “The Hiad of Homer’ (Bibéiothzca Classica\, Introduction. 

(2) Ib., Introd., xxx. 

(8) “ History of Greek Literature,” book ii., ch. ii., § 4. 

(4) Paley, ‘ Homer,” Introd., xxvi. (4) Ib., xxvii. 
(6) Ib., xxx. (7) Ib., xxxi. 
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jects carved on the chest of Kypselos, five are not in the Iliad, and 
some refer to versions wholly different from our Homeric story. 
Menelaos, sword in hand and about to kill Helen on the taking of 
Tlion, is not the Menelaos of our Odyssey. Colonel Mure will have 
it that Tyrteeus was familiar with our Homer. In the only passage 
which can be cited in proof of this assertion it is hard, indeed, to dis- 
cover even a distant allusion. ‘Twice only does Herodotus name the 
Iliad ; and although the former of these two passages may be set 
aside as ambiguous, in the second he distinctly rejects the Homeric 
authorship of the Cyprian verses on the ground that the latter speak 
of Paris as reaching Troy on the third day after leaving Sparta, 
while the Iliad describes his long wanderings to Sidon, Egypt, and 
other places, for which in our Iliad we look in vain. The reason 
given by Kleisthenes for the stopping of the rhapsodists at Sikyon 
Mr. Blakesley regards as “quite inapplicable to the Iliad or the 
Odyssey.” Equally inconclusive are the few references in Thucydides 
for any evidences in favour of the identity of our Iliad and Odyssey 
with the Iliad and Odyssey of the age of Perikles. The references of 
Aristophanes are of the same kind, sometimes tending to prove that 


passages in our Iliad have been altered since his time, sometimes’ 


ascribing to Homer passages whick we do not find in our texts. 

The case, then, may be stated thus :—A vast number of incidents 
belonging to 74 Tpwixd, not mentioned or barely noticed in our Iliad 
and Odyssey, were treated of in epic poems current in the days of the 
great Attic tragedians. All these epic poems were “ vastly inferior, 
both in design and execution, to their two prototypes.’ Neverthe- 
less from this inferior literature Aischylus, Sophokles, and Euripides 
“drew so iargely, that at least sixty of their known plays are taken 
directly from it, while only two are taken from the Iliad and 
Odyssey.”? We are left to wonder with Mr. Paley “how it came to 
pass that the Greeks, in the best ages of their poetic genius, pre- 
ferred to teke their themes from the inferior and secondary, to the 
neglect of the superior and primary,” ... . “that the authors of 
the Cypria, the Little Iliad, the Nosti, should have won all the credit, 
and left little or none for their great master and predecessor, 
Homer.” 

Our Iliad and Odyssey, then, had not, in the days of Aischylus 
and Sophokles, the popularity which they have since attained ; and 
the theories of Baron Bunsen, Colonel Mure, and Mr. Gladstone fall 
to the ground. These poems did not “ regulate the mental develop- 
ment of the Greeks,” nor were they “the acknowledged standard of 
early national history, geography, and mythology.” 

The historical character of these poems being definitely disproved, 


(1) Mure, “ History of Greek Literature,” book ii., ch. ii., § 3. 
(2) Paley, “Iliad,” Introd., xxxvii. _ 
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the time of their composition and the method of their transmission, 
although they remain subjects of great interest, become points of 
secondary importance. The knowledge of writing (if proved), even 
from an age earlier than that of the Homeric poets, will explain but 
very few of the difficulties which surround the question. A few 
words scratched on stone and wood furnish slender grounds for 
assuming the existence of voluminous manuscripts during centuries 
preceding the dawn of contemporary history.’ 

The conclusion is this,—that if any real facts underlie the narra- 
tive of the Iliad and Odyssey, they are so completely buried beneath 
the mythical overgrowth as to make the task of separation impossible ; 
that the legend of the Trojan war is unhistorical ; that we have no 
grounds for asserting that Agamemnon, Achilleus, or any other of 
the actors in the tale were real persons; that the story of the 
return of the Herakleids is as mythical as that of the war of Troy ; 
that the sequence of these myths throws no light on the time of the 
composition of the Iliad and Odyssey ; that no historical knowledge 
can be gained from the legends of Hellenic colonisation in Asia 
Minor; that the mythical history of Greece exhibits a succession of 
movements from West to East, and from the East back to the West 
again; that these movements are for the purpose of recovering a 
stolen treasure or a rightful inheritance; that this heritage is the 
bright land where the sun sinks to rest after his journey through the 
heaven; that the stolen treasure is the light of day carried off by 
the powers of darkness, and brought back again, after a hard battle, 
in the morning; that the materials of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
taken from the vast stores of mythical tradition common to all the 
Aryan nations; that these traditions can be traced back to phrases 
indicating physical phenomena of whatever kind; that these phrases 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of themes for epic poetry; that 
the growth of a vast epical literature was as inevitable as the multi- 
plication of myths, when the original meaning of the phrases which 
gave birth to them was either in part or wholly forgotten ; that the 
substance of the Iliad and the Odyssey existed from an indefinitely 
carly time ; that these poems were not composed at once, and as a 
coherent whole ; that they exercised little influence on the mental 
development of the Greek lyric and tragic poets; and that their pre- 
sent form cannot be traced to any earlier age than that of Plato. 

GrorcE W. Cox. 


(1) The question is carefully examined in Mr. Paley’s Introduction. To carry on the 
controversy without reference to his arguments is disingenuous. 














STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK ON 
LABOUR. 


V. 


Ways AND Means or Trapes’ Unions. 


WE come now to the means at the disposal of trades’ unions for the 
achievement of their ends. On this part of the subject public opinion 
has of late made a remarkable advance. Ten or a dozen years ago 
an apologist for Unionism might still have found himself under the 
necessity of formally vindicating the abstract right of combination, 
and of humbly pleading that if every individual workman be at 
liberty, as he obviously is, to refuse to work except on his own terms, 
any number of workmen must be equally at liberty collectively to 
refuse to work except on terms to which, after consulting together 
among themselves, they may have collectively agreed. Ten or a 
dozen years ago this plea would have been far from superfluous ; for 
though combination in support of the pretensions of labour was no 
longer punishable by law, it was still so generally confounded with 
conspiracy, that any attempt to distinguish between the two would 
have been sure to have been looked upon as over-refining or worse. 
Ours, however, is a proverbially fast age: the revolutionary novelties 
of yesterday are the conservative common-places of to-day ; and no 
one now, in speaking of trades’ unions, would venture to show him- 
self so far behindhand as to dispute the right of unionists to unite. 
Every one now concedes to labourers, for the promotion of their com- 
mon interests, the utmost freedom of collective action not inconsistent 
with individual liberty. Anti-unionists now confine themselves to 
alleging that when collective action takes the form of Trades’ 
Unionism, it not only actually does, but necessarily must, interfere 
very objectionably with individual liberty, both with that of 
unionists themselves and with that of persons outside the pale of 
their association. The purpose of the present paper is to determine 
how much truth there is in the first of these allegations, and whether 
there be any truth in the second ; but, in order that we may be quali- 
fied to answer these questions, we must first acquaint ourselves some- 
what particularly with the facts and phenomena to which they relate. 
In theory a trades’ union is the result of a spontaneous concur- 
rence of atoms. The constituent members are supposed to come 
together entirely of their own accord, and to remain together solely 
because it suits them. In theory, too, the constitution is unalloyed 
democracy. All functionaries are appointed and all laws enacted by 
universal suffrage, and the same breath which has made unmakes 
both. Regulations adopted by general consent define the ordinary 
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routine of procedure, and all extraordinary measures, all deviations 
from the prescribed course, require an equally popular vote to legalise 
them. This is the theory, and there must have been a time when 
the practice corresponded. The first apostles of Unionism could not 
have been ina position to use any but persuasive arts, and must have 
been fain to content themselves with discoursing or haranguing on 
the blessings of concord and unity, and the combative efficacy of 
fraternisation. It can only have been to conviction or importunity 
that their earliest proselytes yielded. Others may next have come in, 
enlisted by fellow-feeling or the strong contagion of example ; but no 
other sort of compulsion either was or could be resorted to, nor was 
any other force available to secure obedience to rules which were not 
generally approved. For a while, therefore, voluntaryism and 
equality may have been exhibited in the most perfect form com- 
patible with the inherent imperfectibility of all human things. For 
a while only, however, and that but a brief one. As members of a 
press- gang, even though they themselves may have originally volun- 
teered for the service, bring without compunction any amount of 
pressure to bear bludgeon-wise on the heads of eligible recruits, so 
are professors of Unionism, in whatsoever manner they may them- 
selves have been converted, accustomed to mingle a good deal of 
roughness with their zeal to make further converts. As long as they 
are greatly outnumbered in the shop, or mine, or factory, they may 
be politic enough to restrict themselves to simple argumentation ; 
but as they grow in numbers, their humility is often exchanged for 
insolence, and as soon as they find themselves in a sufficient majority 
they become very apt to play the bully. Sometimes they will not 
tolerate the presence of a nonconformist minority, refusing positively 
to let non-unionists work in their company. In some societies this 
is enjoined by express statute. One rule of the Glasgow bricklayers 
is that ‘‘no member of the society shall serve any master who employs 
bricklayers that are not members of the society.” At Bradford and 
many other places the plasterers have a rule that “no plasterer be 
allowed to work in any shop more than six days without giving 
satisfaction to the shop steward either that he is a member or will 
join the society.”” The brickmakers and the house-painters of Man- 
chester have similar rules, and so, too, have the Liverpool upholsterers 
and shipwrights, the Glasgow bakers, the printers belonging to the 
Provincial Typographical Association, and the associated collier sea- 
men of the north-eastern ports. In a trade under the influence of 
one of these societies, a master has to choose between unionists and 
non-unionists. If he admit any of the latter, the former leave him 
in a body ; generally, however, first letting him know why. “But,” 
continues one of the rules just quoted, “if after being properly warned 
of his error, and having had the advantages of the society most ex- 
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plicitly made known to him, he refuse to desist, then, in that event, 
the whole of the members in said master’s employment are to with- 
draw directly and come upon the box.” To large employers the 
choice thus allowed may be practically no choice at all; either they 
may be unable to get as many non-unionist hands as they need, or 
the hands, if procurable, may not be of the right sort; for it so 
happens, and the fact is one of which we shall do well to take par- 
ticular note, that though there are plenty of unionists who are not 
good workmen, there are comparatively few good workmen who are 
not unionists, A master in a large way of business can scarcely, 
therefore, continue in it unless he consent to employ none but 
unionists, in accordance with their own exclusive law, which is 
sometimes so rigidly enforced that a master is not permitted to 
accept the aid of his own nearest relatives in his own handicraft, 
but, like Mr. Howroyd or Mr. Dixon, master-plasterers of Bradford, 
is required to discharge his own nephews or his own brothers if they 
have not joined the union. Employers on a small scale, requiring 
fewer hands, enjoy more freedom of selection; but this they cannot 
always exercise without serious risk both to themselves and to any 
non-unionists whom they may engage. If they happen to be esta- 
blished in or near Sheffield or Manchester, there is no small pro- 
bability of their having their machinery and stock-in-trade injured 
or destroyed, and their horses hamstrung, and of their men being 
robbed of their tools or personally maltreated. There is also at least 
a possibility that outrage of the latter description may extend to 
mutilation or murder. It will be recollected that the offence for 
which poor Fearnehough had the room in which he was sleeping 
blown up last October twelvemonth was that of having retired from 
the union of his trade, and then working with an employer from whom 
unionist workmen had been withdrawn. 

In other societies, in which there is no written law against the 
employment of non-unionists, the members can very sufficiently supply 
its want by being a law unto themselves. Without absolutely refusing 
to work with non-unionists, they can easily contrive that any exeep- 
tional non-unionists working in a shop in which they are themselves 
in a majority shall have but an indifferent time of it. The inter- 
lopers are made to understand that they are there only on sufferance, 
most likely having got in only because there were not a sufficient 
number of unionist workmen at hand. They know that, if the main 
body of their mates were to insist on their being discharged, the 
employer would scarcely dare to refuse. They know that the only 
chance of their being borne with consists in their themselves bearing 
all things patiently, and it is sometimes a good deal that is given 
them to bear. Some of them indeed would not, perhaps, be permitted 
to enter the union if they wished it, for unionists are not desirous of 
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having incompetent workmen as associates. They do not want to 
have the expense of maintaining in idleness persons incapable of 
earning that minimum rate of wages below which unionists are by 
their own laws prohibited from working. As a pledge of efficiency, 
therefore, candidates are generally required to have served an appren- 
ticeship to the trade, or at any rate to have worked at it for a certain 
number of years. For the same reason, candidates in bad health, or 
of bad moral character, are frequently rejected. Such, too, as having 
once belonged to the union, have been expelled as defaulters, would 
most likely be refused re-admission; and the door is likely to be 
closed also against those whose allegiance to the alehouse is evidently 
too exhausting to leave them the means of duly supporting any other 
institution. Such men, not being desirable associates, are readily 
exempted from joining ; but similar toleration is not extended to any 
who cannot claim it on the same ground of unworthiness. Eligible 
members who will not allow themselves to be elected, but stand aloof 
for conscience’ sake, should be prepared to be martyrised accordingly. 
The gentlest comment passed upon their contumacy consists of re- 
proaches of the meanness that shrinks from the expense and respon- 
sibility of combination, yet gladly participates in its advantages; 
and the contempt which their conduct excites usually vents itself in 
numberless insults and annoyances. Every occasion is taken to snub 
them ; choice nicknames are invented for them; none but recusants 
like themselves will drink, or smoke, or chat with them; within a 
society shop there is little peace and less comfort for them. Yet they 
are loath to leave; for another fact deserving to be specially noted 
is, that trade is generally brisker, and that wages are generally higher, 
in society than in non-society shops. They prefer, therefore, to stay 
where they are, rather than, by going farther, to fare worse pecuniarily. 
But few who remain continue proof against the unceasing perse- 
cution to which they are there subjected, and their own natural dis- 
position to do as all around are doing, and most before long end by 
joining the union. Their joining sooner or later is indeed so much 
a matter of course that dilatoriness in the matter is sometimes treated 
as an offence to be punished retrospectively. One eminent trades’ 
union has the following among its rules: “‘ Any persons, when asked 
to join this association, being obstinate and causing delegates’ depu- 
tations or any other expenses to be incurred by their obstinacy, shall 
pay all such expenses, together with the amount of entrance or re- 
entrance as the case may be.” Nonconformists are thus admonished 
that they had better come in at once, since the longer they delay the 
more it will cost them at last. 

Thus, although in trades’ unions volunteering may be the rule, 
pressing, or something nearly akin to it, is an exceedingly frequent 
exception ; and of course recruits who have been brought into a 
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society against their will are not allowed to have altogether their 
own way in it. At best, they would have to submit to the will of 
the majority. On whatever policy the greater number of members 
resolved, in that the smaller number would have to acquiesce, the 
only alternative for dissidents being to secede from the society, which 
they would probably be prevented from doing both by the same 
reasons as induced them to join, and in addition by unwillingness to 
forfeit the insurance privileges to which their past subscriptions 
entitled them. Occasionally their submissiveness would be sorely 
tried, particularly during the contiauance of what is technically called 
a “strike.” This name, notwithstanding its aggressive sound, indi- 
cates, as every one knows, rather passive than active warfare. The 
men do not, except as a rare variation from ordinary practice, come 
to actual blows with the masters ; they simply desert them, taking 
themselves off in a body, and thereby ofttimes imitating, in more 
respects than one, the Roman commons, when the latter withdrew to 
the Mons Sacer, and were taught in consequence duly to appreciate 
the moral of the “Belly and the Members.” Having thus struck 
work, and having consequently no longer any current wages to live 
upon, they are thrown for support on their own previously accumu- 
lated reserves, and on subsidies from fellow-unionists and sympa- 
thising allies. These together are often considerable enough to admit 
of families drawing subsistence-allowance at the rate of ten, twelve, 
or fourteen shillings a week ; but it is only when the “turnouts,” as 
they are styled, form but a small fraction of the whole society that 
so exhausting a drain on the exchequer can be long continued. If 
the strike, instead of being confined to a few establishments, extend 
over the union’s whole territorial range, the weekly doles grow 
rapidly smaller and smaller, and their recipients more and more 
select, until the former dwindle down to almost nothing. While 
this is going on, terrible are the straits to which hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of families are reduced. They had found it hard enough at 
first to descend from aggregate earnings of perhaps four or five pounds 
a week to an alimony of barely twice as many shillings ; but when 
even this pittance fails them they are compelled, in order to keep them- 
selves alive, to part with every article they possess that can be turned 
into bread. Watches, ear-rings and wedding-rings, tables and chairs, 
bedding and clothes, all disappear one after the other, each item, as 
it is given up, diminishing the probability that any good will after 
all result from so many sacrifices. And among those who thus despoil 
themselves there are always many who are far from satisfied as to the 
sufficiency of the cause for their so doing. Several, from the begin- 
ning, may have thought the object either hopeless or not worth the 
cost of a struggle; others, after brief experience of the bitterness of 
industrial strife, would be heartily glad to return to their former 
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peaceful routine. Ask any of these, if you can get them by them- 
selves, and out of hearing of their fellows, why, wanting work and 
having work within their reach, they do not seize upon it, instead of 
standing idle all the day long, and you will find few with sufficient 
faith in the policy they are pursuing to attempt to vindicate it. Rather 
they will lay the blame of their tacitly-admitted perverseness on “their 
mates, or the society, or the committee.” They will give you to under- 
stand that, if they pleased themselves, they would at once resume their 
wonted labour, and that it is to please their companions that they 
loiter about doing nothing, starving themselves, and seeing their wives 
and children starve. Yet, although in such behaviour self-abnegation 
and abdication of private judgment are carried to an extreme, still, 
if that were all, there might not be very much to object to; so far 
there would at least be no proof of undue compulsion. The majority 
would indeed be having its own way in everything, disposing of all 
questions with absolute authority ; but this would be no more than 
must needs happen in every society in which a majority in number 
is conscious of possessing also a superiority of strength. It must 
needs be that such a majority will govern, and govern absolutely ; 
and if the society be one to which no member has a right to belong 
without the consent of the rest, it is no more than proper that the 
majority should govern absolutely, provided only that it govern also 
equitably, and conform in all its proceedings to laws of perfectly 
impartial operation, which bear upon all individuals equally. 
To despotism so tempered no one submits, except in so far that 
of his own choice he believes it to be more for his interest to 
submit than to secede. The freest and best-governed countries are 
never without malcontent inhabitants, the most valuable portion of 
whose freedom consists in the privilege of freely choosing between 
staying where they are and leaving. When the general voice of a 
nation is loudest for war, there are always individuals—all Quakers, 
to wit—whose cry is for peace. In our last opium quarrel with 
China, the folly and wickedness of which were so vehemently de- 
nounced by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, it cannot have been other- 
wise than galling to the conscientiousness of those eminent statesmen 
to reflect that they were contributing towards the expenses of an 
unjust war, and thereby taking part with the oppressor. Yet an 
obvious alternative was open to them. No force was used to prevent 
their expatriating themselves. They, ard those who thought with 
them, might have effectually evaded the payment of war-taxes by 
breaking up, their establishments, winding up their affairs, and 
transporting themselves and their property to some neutral soil ; 
and this course, it may be presumed, they would have adopted, but 
that on weighing the advantages against the disadvantages of British 
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citizenship, they found the former preponderate. Quite possibly the 
acquiescence of dissentient unionists in a strike or other measure to 
which they were averse might be the result of similar calculations. 
Quite possibly in an union in which a majority governed despotically, 
the minority who obeyed might yet be an unforced minority, de- 
liberately casting in their lot with Unionism, because, in spite of its 
burdens and restraints, they believed it to do them, on the whole 
and in the long run, more good than harm. 

This would be a perfectly intelligible explanation of unionist 
loyalty, and it is accordingly very commonly put forward by 
unionist advocates, but it is also one about which a non-unionist 
public has always been justly incredulous. Observers from without 
the unionist pale have always taken a more commiserating view of 
what goes on within. The absolutism of one kind or other which 
evidently presides there has always been suspected to be that, not 
of a widely-spread and overwhelming many, but of an isolated and 
overbearing few. On this point there was, until lately, no basis firm 
enough for more than suspicion; little was certainly known, and 
almost everything had to be guessed; but the fewer the facts the 
more scope for fancy, and imaginative minds did not fail to make 
the most of the mystery. The popular notion used to be that the 
government of a trades’ union occupies much the same place in 
relation to its subjects as Loyola’s Holy Office once did in reference 
to the Romish Churclt. On the one side was supposed to be an 
insolent junta sitting apart in gloomy conclave, and from its secret 
lurking-place issuing imperious edicts and darting fearful vengeance 
on the disobedient; on the other, an abject crowd, brought, in the 
first instance, under the yoke by cajoling or bullying, and then 
suffering themselves to be goaded hither or thither as their drivers 
listed, without more thought of swerving from the appointed track 
than cart-horses have of turning against the carter’s whip. Such 
was the notion inculcated by the Times when it was wont to speak 
of “bands of workmen tamely and ingloriously surrendering their 
natural liberty, and becoming mere tools and instruments of an 
inquisitorial despotism, which makes terrible examples whenever 
its secret and imperious commands are disobeyed.” Such was the 
meaning of the Edinburgh Review when, getting into full rhetorical 
swing, it used to declare that “as the Continent is honeyecombed by 
secret political, so is Great Britain by secret trades’ societies, which, 
enforcing mysterious laws and arbitrary obligations by the hands of 
irresponsible agents, exercise a tyranny more oppressive than that 
of king or kaiser, extinguish the characteristic freedom of the 
English labourer, not leaving him even the free disposal of the labour 
by which he lives.” Similar was the purport of some of the clever 
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cartoons exhibited, from time to time, by artists of Mr. Punch’s 
school, representing now, perhaps, a lean and tattered unionist accept- 
ing alms from a non-unionist at the gate of an union workhouse, 
and: now the bare interior of another unionist dwelling, where a 
wretched mother crouches with her famished children beside an 
empty grate, while a pursy delegate is rating the father with the 
words, “ Going to work, are yer? Going to give in, are yer? Not 
if I know it!” 

The exaggeration of such conjectural delineations is patent on the 
face of them, and would indeed seem to be by this time tacitly 
admitted by the draughtsmen themselves, who seldom now, in 
treating the same subject, indulge in quite the same hyperbolical 
style. Yet overcharged as the pictures are, there is beneath their 
over-drawing and over-colouring a considerable underlayer of sub- 
stantial truth. _In their most essential particular, that of repre- 
senting trades’ unions to be under subjection to close minorities or 
cliques, they only require to be somewhat reduced and toned down to 
be made to conform pretty accurately with the reality. It is not far 
from what is actually the truth to say that every trade’s union is 
virtually, and either directly or indirectly, ruled by a minority 
small enough to be called a clique—is either ruled by such a 
minority plainly and openly, or, if ostensibly ruled by a majority, 
then by a majority which is itself ruled by a minority. That such 
is the actual condition of affairs has now been established on evi- 
dence, but, previcusly to being ascertained as a fact, it might have 
been confidently inferred, for the polity involved in the state of 
things assumed is precisely that which might have been expected 
to result from the acknowledged circumstances of the several cases. 
It is in vain that constitution-mongers are everlastingly trimming 
the balance, straining their ingenuity to discover some means 
of maintaining an equipoise of political forces; average human 
intelligence must rise a good deal higher than it has ever yet 
done before the nicest arrangement of checks and counter-checks 
will avail aught against the resolute tendency of political power to 
concentrate itself in a few hands. The only thing much worth 
trying for, meanwhile, is to direct power into the hands most likely 
to wield it for the general good. These are assertions borne out by 
the experience of all communities, small and great ; of trades’ unions 
as well as of nations. In the former, unalloyed democracy is in- 
variably the theory, and in some unions no expedient that the wit 
of man can devise to maintain democracy in all its purity would 
seem to have been omitted. As an example may be mentioned the 
Amalgamated Carpenters, whom I select for the purpose as being 
likely to be better known to the general reader than most other 
trades’ societies, through the vivid sketch of them which Professor 
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Beesly, in his own savage Salvator Rosa-like style, dashed off some 
months ago in the pages of this Review." 

The union in question had, in the early part of last year, 190 
branches or lodges, comprehending 8,260 members. A branch must 
consist of not less than seven, nor more than three hundred members. 
Each branch is itself a completely organised body, choosing its own 
officers, collecting, holding, and disbursing its own funds, and generally 
managing its own business. Its president and committee-men, if it 
be large enough to have a full complement of executive functionaries, 
are elected quarterly, its steward half-yearly, its secretary, treasurer, 
referee, and trustees annually, all at general meetings at which it is 
obligatory on every member to attend, on pain of being fined three- 
pence if absent without written excuse. Once a week, for the 
transaction of ordinary business, the branch holds a general meeting, 
to which the minutes of any committee meeting held since the last 
general meeting are submitted for confirmation, and by which appeals 
are heard from any individuals who, having been aggrieved by branch 
officers, have already appealed in vain to the branch committee, and 
who will yet, if they desire it, have one further appeal to an execu- 
tive council in London. At the same fortnightly meeting the branch 
decides how much money shall be-held by the treasurer for the 
purposes of the next fortnight, the balance being handed over to the 
trustees to be banked. The treasurer is required to give security, 
and is forbidden to disburse money except on written order from the 
secretary. 

The central authority of the society is vested in a general council, 
consisting of a president and sixteen members, of whom six are 
elected by the metropolitan branches, and the rest by the country 
branches. Half the council retire every six months. But as the 
country councillors could not conveniently attend frequent meetings 
in London, the ordinary management is intrusted to the six London 
members, and to a chairman elected by the London branches, who 
together comprise what is termed the executive council. This 
ministerial cabinet is clothed with large but carefully-defined 
authority. Its business is to see that the branches conform to rules, 
to maintain the several branches in financial equilibrium, to decide 
appeals from them, to authorise the establishment of new branches, 
to initiate, sanction, and terminate strikes. It can require a rich 
branch to subsidise a poor one, or can insist on the latter making up 
a pecuniary deficit by extra levies on its own members. If a branch 
get its accounts into confusion, or give any other cause for suspicion, 


(1) See Forrnicntty Review for March, 1867, Art. V. Professor Beesly will not 
regard the epithet in the text as other than complimentary, if he will recollect the 
following line in the ‘Castle of Indolence ”-:— 

‘* Which savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew.” 
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the executive council can order a special audit, or send a deputation 
to investigate. If a branch disobey rules or resist lawful requisi- 
tions, the same council may lop it. off. 

But in the discharge of these functions the executive council must 
adhere as nearly as may be to written law. Where the law is silent, 
it may decide summarily, trusting to a subsequent act of indemnity ; 
but it cannot alter or suspend a rule, or make a new one. These 
things can be done only either by a meeting of branch delegates, 
specially deputed for the purpose, or by the general council, which, 
in cases of adequate emergency, make a general collection of votes in 
all the lodges. A delegate meeting, being a slow and costly mode of 
procedure, has been resorted to only twice during the whole term of 
the society’s existence. Usually the business of legislation has, 
through the medium of the general council, devolved upon the society 
at large, to whose decision, likewise, would doubtless be referred. any 
question of practical policy of sufficiently extensive interest to warrant 
the reference. This would be done, for instance, in the case of a 
general strike throughout the trade, though industrial warfare has 
rarely, if ever, as yet, been waged on the scale that would be implied 
by a rising in mass of one of the larger unions. To the society at 
large is also, by the Amalgamated Carpenters, reserved supreme 
appellate jurisdiction. If any branch, by a majority of two-thirds, 
disputes a decree of the executive council, it has an appeal to the 
whole community. <A statement of each side’s case is printed and 
circulated through all the branches, and a majority finally decides. 
In short, the proceedings of both branch and central authorities are 
open to inspection, and liable to be checked at every step. Every- 
thing possible is done to keep the executive officers in their places 
as mere instruments for giving effect to the popular will. 

The Amalgamated Carpenters and the Amalgamated Engineers 
are model societies, whose excellence of organisation none of the 
others have yet reached. Their pattern is, however, followed moze 
or less closely by all such of the societies as, like themselves, are 
framed ona scale of national magnitude, so that the outline just 
drawn of the Carpenters’ scheme of internal management may suffice 
to indicate the leading principle of the political constitutions of most 
trades’ unions of the first class. Those of a somewhat lower grade, 
which, as being confined to one or two counties or other considerable 
districts, instead of ramifying over the whole kingdom, may be 
classed as-provincial, have kept the same constitutional principle in 
view in the fabrication of their governmental machinery.. Indeed, 
the acquisition or exercise by presidential functionaries of irrespon- 
sible or discretionary authority would seem to be, if possible, still 
more difficult in the “provincial ” than in the “ national” societies. In 
the former, the executive and general councils are still more frequently 
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superseded by general meetings, and large questions of practical 
politics are referred, not exceptionally, but systematically and habi- 
tually, to universal suffrage. Now, practical polities, when the 
expression is used in connection with trades’ unions, is commonly 
little more than an euphemism for strikes, and a strike in which an 
union of national dimensions engages is seldom or never extensive 
enough to involve all the associated branches in active operations. 
Usually, the actual “turnout” is confined to one or to a few dis- 
tricts, while the others participate in the strife chiefly by contri- 
buting the material aid necessary for its maintenance. Strikes on 
the part of the larger unions are consequently almost always local, 
and among the Amalgamated Carpenters, and probably amongst 
most societies of national rank, it is the executive council that decides 
whether a local strike shall take place. But the largest of “provincial ” 
societies is not too large nor too much scattered to allow of the whole 
body striking together, or otherwise engaging simultaneously in a 
concerted and combined scheme. In order, however, that the whole 
body should be thus committed, their laws provide that the whole 
body should be consulted. According to Mr. Beesly’s graphic 
account of the mode of procedure, before a general or other important 
measure is determined on, regular voting papers are sent round to all 
the members of the society. The step is discussed night after night 
in every separate lodge, and being one with the character of which 
every voter is familiar, and which “touches his comfort, his family, 
and his future in the most vital manner,” is doubtless discussed with 
as much individual earnestness as so multitudinous an assemblage is 
vapable of in discussing anything. Occasionally deliberation is facili- 
tated by the deputation of delegates from every lodge, by whom 
frequent conferences are held, often followed by fresh appeals to the 
constituencies. The discussions, which are sometimes prolonged for 
months, are practically public, and the result is at length ascertained 
by a simple comparison of votes. 

According to this programme, a fair share in the conduct of affairs 
is secured to every individual who is willing to accept it. Each associate 
possesses a potential voice, not merely in the choice of the society’s 
governors, but in the determination of the socicty’s policy. Selected 
helmsmen are placed in charge of the rudder, but the whole ship’s 
company shout out collectively how the vessel is to be steered. Every 
single member is consulted before any law can be passed 





before any 


course of action is resolved upon. Tle belongs to a commonwealth 
resembling, in its looseness of texture, the freest of ancient republics. 
In Athens itself less pains seem to have been taken to insure universal 
diffusion and equal distribution of political privileges. In Athens 
itself democracy was not so absolute or so little mitigated even by 
representative assemblies. If mere forms and institutions could 
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suffice to create and to preserve spirit and substance, what M. Comte 
terms “sociocracy ” would here be flourishing in full development,— 
that latest and grandest conception of advanced reformers, “a 
government of all by all and for all,” would here be completely 
realised. Unfortunately, very similar contrivances ha’e signally failed 
in very nearly analogous cases elsewhere, and it cannot be said that 
signal success has attended those tried here. Railway boards of 
direction, not less than the executives of trades’ unions, are hedged 
in on every side by constitutional checks. Their members likewise are 
elected by universal suffrage, hold their offices during pleasure, are 
required periodically to give account of their stewardship, and are 
liable to be summarily dismissed if they fail to give a good one. 
Yet we all know, and many of us to our cost, how easily and habitually 
railway directors overleap the barriers set to keep them in, playing 
ducks and drakes with their constituents’ money, and sacrificing their 
public trust to some silly crotchet or personal pique or private end 
of their own. The shareholders have only to interpose in order at 
once to put a stop to these malpractices ; yet they generally prefer to 
let things take their course, looking quietly on, or more probably not 
looking at all, while landowners and lawyers, contractors and engineers, 
in league with the directors, are fattening at their expense. Scarcely 
ever except when, Beelzebub dividing against himself, some offended 
member of the board turns informer against his colleagues, and 
exposes their and his own malpractices, will the shareholders bestir 
themselves sufficiently to turn out the old and call in a new dynasty, 
most likely thereby merely inaugurating a fresh era of misrule. 
Now, on no account would I do the office-bearers of a specimen 
trades’ union like the Amalgamated Carpenters the injustice of 
supposing them to be on the same low level in point of morals as the 
generality of railway directors; but there can be no offence in 
suggesting that the former exercise an authority acquired in much 
the same manner, and much the same in nature and extent, as that 
which the latter so shamefully abuse. Both sets of functionaries owe 
their elevation to the same cause—their well or ill deserved reputation. 
‘Trades’ unionist council or committee men are, in the first instance, 
like the first batch of railway directors, appointed because they are 
believed to be the fittest persons for their situations, and for the same 
reason they are subsequently continued in office, or from time to time 
j re-elected. Mr. Applegarth, the estimable secretary of the Amalga- 
: mated Carpenters, has occupied his post for six years uninterruptedly, 
and if, his constituents are wise, will be continued in it as long as he 
may be willing to retain it. Half the councillors with whom he is 
associated are understood to retire at the end of every six months; 
but probably, like railway directors, they are immediately re- 
cligible, and in general are re-elected accordingly. If so, council 
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and secretary may exercise concurrent jurisdiction. If not, then 
new and inexperienced councillors will, as such, be all the more 
disposed to follow the guidance of an experienced secretary. But 
whether the secretary avowedly take the lead with the council back- 
ing him, or whether he more modestly concur with the council in 
the prosecution of measures of his own prompting, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that even in a trade society as jealously framed 
as the Amalgamated Carpenters, the office-bearers of the society — 
those appointed to be its servants or ministers—have, like ministers 
in general, the virtual direction of affairs. On this point it is per- 
missible to theorise somewhat confidently: no special knowledge of 
the facts, only some general acquaintance with human nature, is 
required to convince us that one or more master-minds must be the 
motive spirits of trade societies as of all other associations. 

Of course the associated mass need not be moved against its will— 
of course it may act for itself, if it please; but acting for oneself 
implies thinking for oneself, and there is scarcely any operation of 
which most men are so anxious to be saved the trouble. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred met together for the express purpose of com- 
paring thoughts will generally let the hundredth do all the real think- 
ing, if he offers. In the noisiest assembly the echoes are always out 
of all proportion to the voices. When Solomon spoke of there being 
wisdom in a multitude of counsellors, he was clearly either joking or 
thinking only of that sort of sagacity which a parliamentary leader 
sometimes shows in educating his party, even to the following him 
ina leap down Niagara in the dark. Mankind must become very 
different from what they either are or ever have been, before they 
will cease to permit themselves to be led like sheep. In Athens, 
when Athens was freest, the ‘chief use which the collective citizens 
made of their freedom was to determine whether Pericles or Cleon, 
Demosthenes or /schines, should lead. To follow their own devices 
was an idea that seldom entered their heads; and as seldom, in all 
probability, do the Amalgamated Carpenters take much greater liberty 
than that of similarly choosing between Mr. Applegarth and his col- 
leagues and some knot of rival aspirants seeking to supplant them. 
Tn every trade’s union, the actual occupants of office, provided only 
they be tolerably firmly seated, are almost certainly in possession 
of quasi-dictatorial authority. They must be presumed to have 
been selected from their fellow-unionists because they were more 
generally esteemed and trusted than any others, and in due pro- 
portion to the confidence reposed in them will be their influence 
with respect to any question coming under discussion. They can, if 
they please, have the immense advantage of the initiative; and what- 
ever proposal or opinion they put forward will, simply as coming 
from them, be likely to be favourably received by the district branches. 
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The members of each of these are indeed free to form an independent 
judgment, but the judgment of many of them will at once be that 
which the central council think best: in this conclusion many more will 
agree because they see others agreeing, and more still from modesty 
and unwillingness either to run counter to the general feeling or to 
put themselves forward in what is as much everybody else’s business 
as theirs. In this manner is commonly made up the majority which 
in all the larger trades’ unions ostensibly rules, but which, though in a 
certain sense it may be said to take its own course quietly, permits a 
select minority to determine what that course shall be. 

So it is that things are managed in unions of national or provin- 
cial rank. But there is also a third class, consisting of those which 
do not extend beyond the limits of one or two towns, and which even 
within those limits are not perhaps the only unions of their respective 
trades. In unions of this description, which we may distinguish as 
“urban,” the members are comparatively both few in number and 
closely packed. In them, therefore, there are greater facilities than 
in the others for a government of all by all; but it is in them, never- 
theless, that there is the greatest concentration of the governing 
power. Universal suffrage might in them easily insist on being 
appealed to as constant referee in all matters, small and great; yet, 
instead of doing so, universal suffrage may occasionally in these 
smaller unions be found evincing its not unfrequent predilection for 
imperialism, by really leaving everything to be settled by one single 
individual. We paid some of the “national” unions the compliment 
of comparing them to the Athenian commonwealth. If we would 
find parallels for the “urban” also in the ancient world, we must turn 
to those small democracies of early Greece which, as an apparent 
consequence of their diminutiveness, degenerated rapidly into aristo- 
cracies or autocracies. When those petty republics were being 
constituted, the most capable, or otherwise most influential, citizens 
were naturally installed in all places of trust: because of their 
capacity or influence, they were subsequently left a good deal to 
themselves in the discharge of their functions, very little watched, 
and still less interfered with; for the same reason they were con- 
tinued permanently in office, and were, moreover, allowed to fill up 
vacancies among themselves by nominations of their own. By 
degrees the prerogatives thus habitually exercised acquired the sanc- 
tion of prescription, so that men who had begun as servants and 
agents of democracy ended by transforming themselves into an irre- 
sponsible self-clected oligarchy. If among these oligarchs one should 
make his appearance of more force of character than his colleagues, 
he might thereby acquire supremacy over the rest, and assume the 
same relation to them as they were bearing to the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. Very possibly, if our knowledge of the subject were 
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sufficiently detailed, we might find that it was by a process like this 
that Orthagoras became tyrant of Sicyon, and Theagenes of Megara, 
and Kypselus, and after him Periander, of Corinth; and our know- 
ledge of circumstances does actually warrant our asserting that it 
was in this way that Mr. William Broadhead became tyrant of the 
Sheffield Saw-grinders. This last-named celebrity would seem to be 
a sort of genius in his own evil way, and to have been enabled, by 
his peculiar talents, to attain to an autocratic sway which no other 
unionist functionary has succeeded in reaching. Evidently he lorded 
it over his colleagues as completely as he and they together lorded 
it over their union. But though the ruling junta to which he and 
they belonged may have been a phenomenon almost unique in some 
particulars, still, reasoning from analogy, we may confidently assume 
that in most “urban” trades’ unioas there are corresponding juntas 
bearing considerable resemblance to it in functional attributes, how- 
ever dissimilar in the personal characters of the members. We shall, 
at any rate, not be far wrong in concluding that the concentration of 
governing power which we have perceived to be tolerably close in 
“national” and “provincial” unions is in “urban” unions still 
closer, and still more senna iameiny with the existence of any really 
governing majority. 

Here the inexorable laws of supply and demand constrain me to 
leave off abruptly. What has been said may suffice to show that there 
is no mistake in supposing the presiding authorities of trades’ 
unions to be in possession of very considerable means of coercion 
and compulsion. In what way they commonly use those means still 
remains to be seen. But Mr. Morley’s arbitrary limitation of space 
requires that this topic should be reserved for another article, in 
which I propose to complete the statement of what the procedure 
of unionist authorities actually is, and to submit what I conceive to 
be an adequate justification of the greater part of that procedure. 

W. T. Tuornron. 
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PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 
No. Il’—Tue Act or Conr ict. 


“Te difference between progression and stationary inaction,” says 
one of our greatest living writers, “is one of the great secrets which 
science has yet to penetrate.” Iam sure I do not pretend that I 
can completely penetrate it; but it undoubtedly seems to me that 
the problem is on the verge of solution, and that scientific successes 
in kindred fields by analogy suggest some principles which wholly 
remove many of its difficulties, and indicate the sort of way in which 
those which remain may hereafter be removed too. 

But what is the problem? Common English, I might perhaps 
say common civilised thought, ignores it. Our habitual instructors, 
our ordinary conversation, our inevitable and ineradicable prejudices 
tend to make us think that “Progress” is the normal fact in human 
society, the fact which we should expect to see, the fact which we 
should be surprised if we did not see. But history refutes this. 
The ancients had no conception of progress; they did not so much 
as reject the idea; they did not even entertain the idea. Oriental 
nations are just the same now. Since history began they have always 
been what they are. Savages, again, do not improve; they hardly 
seem to have the basis on which to build, much less the material 
to put up anything worth having. Only a few nations, and those of 
European origin, advance ; and yet these think—seem irresistibly 
compelled to think—such advance to be inevitable, natural, and 
eternal. Why then is this great contrast ? 

Before we can answer, we must investigate more accurately. No 
doubt history shows that most nations are stationary now; but it 
affords reason to think that all nations once advanced. Their pro- 
gress was arrested at various points; but nowhere, probably not 
even in the hill tribes of India, not even in the Andaman Islanders, 
not even in the savages of Terra del Fuego, do we find men who 
have not got some way. They have made their little progress in a 
hundred different ways; they have framed with infinite assiduity a 
hundred curious habits; they have, so to say, screwed themselves into 
the uncomfortable corners of a complex life, which is odd and dreary, 
but yet is possible. And the corners are never the same in any two 
parts of the world. Our record begins with a thousand unchanging 


(1) Perhaps I may he allowed to say that the break of many months in this serivs iv 
owing to a long and exhausting illness.—W. B. 
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edifices, but it shows traces of previous building. In historic times 
there has been little progress; in prehistoric there must have been 
much. 

In solving, or trying to solve, the question, we must take count 
of this remarkable difference, and explain it, too, or else we may be 
sure our principles are utterly incomplete, and perhaps altogether 
unsound. But what then is that solution, or what are the principles 
which tend towards it? Three laws, or approximate laws, may, I 
think, be laid down, with only one of which I can deal in this paper, 
but all three of which it will be best to state, that it may be seen 
what I am aiming at. 

First. In every particular state of the world, those nations which 
are strongest tend to prevail over the others; and in certain marked 
peculiarities the strongest tend to be the best. 

Secondly. Within every particular nation the type or types of 
character then and there most attractive tend to prevail; and the 
most attractive, though with exceptions, is what we call the best 
character. 

Thirdly. Neither of these competitions is in most historic con- 
ditions intensified by extrinsic forces, but in some conditions, such as 
those now prevailing in the most influential part of the world, both 
are so intensified. 

These are the sort of doctrines with which, under the name of 
“ natural selection” in physical science, we have become familiar ; 
and as every great scientific conception tends to advance its boundaries 
and to be of use in solving problems not thought of when it was 
started, so here, what was put forward for mere animal history may, 
with a change of form, but an identical essence, be applied to human 
history. 

At first some objection was raised to the principle of “ natural 
selection” in physical science upon religious grounds; it was to 
be expected that so active an idea and so large a shifting of thought 
would seem to imperil much which men valued. But in this, as in 
other cases, the objection is, I think, passing away ; the new principle 
is more and more seen to be fatal to mere outworks of religion, not to 
religion itself. At all events, to the sort of application here made of 
it, which only amounts to searching out and following up an analogy 
suggested by it, there is plainly no objection. Every one now admits 
that human history is guided by certain laws, and all that is here 
aimed at is to indicate, in a more or less distinct way, an infinitesi- 
mally small portion of such laws. 

The discussion of these three principles cannot be kept quite apart 
except by pedantry ; but it is almost exclusively with the first—that 
of the competition between nation and nation, or tribe and tribe (for 
I must use these words in their largest sense, and so as to include 
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every cohering aggregate of human beings)—that I can deal now; and 
even as to that I can but set down a few principal considerations. 

The progress of the military art is the most conspicuous, I was 
about to say the most showy, fact in human history. Ancient civilisa- 
tion may be compared with modern in many respects, and plausible 
arguments constructed to show that it is better; but you cannot 
compare the two in military power. Napoleon could indisputably 
have conquered Alexander; our Indian army would not think much 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. And I suppose the improvement 
has been continuous: I have not the slightest pretence to special 
knowledge; but, looking at the mere surface of the facts, it seems 
likely that the aggregate battle array, so to say, of mankind—the 
fighting force of the human race—has constantly and invariably 
grown. It is true that the ancient civilisation long resisted the 
‘‘barbarians,” and was then destroyed by the barbarians. But the 
barbarians had improved. ‘“ By degrees,” says a most accomplished 
writer,’ “barbarian mercenaries came to form the largest, or at 
least the most effective, part of the Roman armies. The body-guard 
of Augustus had been so composed; the pratorians were generally 
selected from the bravest frontier troops, most of them Germans.” 
“Thus,” he continues, “in many ways was the old antagonism 
broken down; Romans admitting barbarians to rank and office; 
barbarians catching something of the manners and culture of 
their neighbours. And thus, when the final movement came, the 
Teutonic tribes slowly established themselves through the provinces, 
knowing something of the system to which they came, and not 
unwilling to be considered its members.” Taking friend and foe 
together, it may be doubted whether the fighting capacity of the two 
armies was not as great at last, when the Empire fell, as ever it was 
in the long period while the Empire prevailed. During the middle 
ages the combining power of men often failed; in a divided time 
you cannot collect so many soldiers as in a concentrated time. But 
this difficulty is political, not military. If you added up the many 
little hosts of any century of separation, they would perhaps be found 
equal or greater than the single host, or the fewer hosts, of previous 
centuries which were more united. Taken as a whole, and allowing 
for possible exceptions, the aggregate fighting power of mankind 
has grown immensely, and has been growing continuously since we 
knew anything about it. 

Again, this force has tended to concentrate itself more and more 
in certain groups which we call “ civilised nations.” The /iterati of 
the last century were for ever in fear of a new conquest of the bar- 
barians, but only because their imagination was overshadowed and 
frightened by the old conquests. A very little consideration would 


(1) Mr. Bryce. 
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have shown them that, sinee the monopoly of military inventions by 
cultivated states, real and effective military power tends to confine 
itself to those states. The barbarians are no longer so much as van- 
quished competitors ; they have ceased to compete at all. 

The military vices, too, of civilisation seem to decline just as its 
military strength augments. Somehow or other, civilisation does 
not make men effeminate or unwarlike now as it once did. There is 
an improvement in our fibre—wmoral, if not physical. In ancient 
times city people could not be got to fight—seemingly could not 
fight; they lost their mental courage, perhaps their bodily nerve. 
But now-a-days in all countries the great cities could pour out multi- 
tudes wanting nothing but practice to make good soldiers, and abound- 
ing in bravery and vigour. This was so in America; it was so in 
Prussia ; and it would be so in England too. The breed of ancient 
times was impaired for war by trade and luxury, but the modern 
breed is not so impaired. 

A curious fact indicates the same thing probably, if not certainly. 
Savages waste away before modern civilisation; they seem to have 
held their ground before the ancient. There is no lament in any 
classical writer for the barbarians. The New Zealanders say that 
the land will depart from their children ; the Australians are vanish- 
ing; the Tasmanians have vanished. If anything like this had 
happened in antiquity, the classical moralists would have been 
sure to muse over it; for it is just the large solemn kind of fact 
that suited them. On the contrary, in Gaul, in Spain, in Sicily 
—everywhere that we know of—the barbarian endured the contact 
of the Roman, and the Roman allied himself to the barbarian. 
Modern science explains the wasting away of savage men; it 


says that we have diseases which we can bear, though they cannot, . 


and that they die away before them as our fatted and protected cattle 
died out before the rinderpest, which is innocuous, in comparison, 
to the hardy cattle of the Steppes. Savages in the first year of the 
Christian era were pretty much what they are in the 1800th ; and if 
they stood the contact of ancient civilised men, and cannot stand 
ours, it follows that our race is presumably tougher than the ancient; 
for we have to bear, and do bear, the seeds of greater diseases than 
those the ancients carried with them. We may use, perhaps, the 
unvarying savage as a metre to gauge the vigour of the constitutions 
to whose contact he is exposed. 

Particular consequences may be dubious, but as to the main fact 
there is no doubt: the military strength of man has been growing 
from the earliest time known to our history, straight on till now. 
And we must not look at times known by written records only ; 
we must travel back to older ages, known to us only by what 
lawyers call rea/ evidence—the evidence of things. Before history 
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began, there was at least as much progress in the military art as 
there has at all been since. The Roman legionaries or Homeric 
Greeks were about as superior to the men of the shell mounds and 
the flint implements as we are superior to them. There has been a 
constant acquisition of military strength by man since we know any- 
thing of him, either by the documents he has composed or the in- 
dications he has left. 

The cause of this military growth is very plain. The strongest 
nation has always been conquering the weaker; sometimes even 
subduing it, but always prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, 
so to speak, that a nation possessed was in the earliest times made 
use of—was invested and taken out— in war; all else perished. Each 
nation tried constantly to be the stronger, and so made or copied the 
best weapons; by conscious and unconscious imitation each nation 
formed a type of character suitable to war and conquest. Conquest 
improved mankind by the intermixture of strengths; the armed 
truce, which was then called peace, improved them by the competition 
of training and the consequent creation of new power. Since the 
long-headed men first drove the short-headed men out of the best 
land in Europe, all European history has been the history of the 
superposition of the more military races over the less military—of 
the efforts, sometimes successful, sometimes unsuccessful, of each race 
to get more military; and so the art of war has constantly improved. 

But why is one nation stronger than another? In the answer to 
that, I believe, lies the key to the principal progress of early civilisa- 
tion, and to some of the progress of all civilisation. The answer is 
that there are very many advantages—some small and some great 
—every one of which tends to make the nation which has it superior 
to the nation which has it not; that many of these advantages can 
be imparted to subjugated races, or imitated by competing races ; 
and that, though some of these advantages may be perishable or 
inimitable, yet, on the whole, the energy of civilisation grows by 
the coalescence of strengths and by the competition of strengths. 


II. 


By far the greatest advantage is that on which I observed before— 
that to which I drew all the attention I was able by making the first 
of these essays an essay on the Pre-economic Age. The first thing 
to acquire is, if I may so express it, the egal fibre; a polity first— 
what sort of polity is immaterial; a law first—what kind of law is 
secondary ; a person or set of persons to pay deference to—though 
who he is, or they are, by comparison scarcely signifies. 

“There is,” it has been said, “hardly any exaggerating the dif- 
ference between civilised and uncivilised men; it is greater than the 
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difference between a tame and a wild animal,” because man can 
improve more. But the difference at first was gained in much the 
same way. The taming of animals as it now goes on among savage 
nations, and as travellers who have seen it describe it, is a kind of 
selection. The most wild are killed when food is wanted, and the 
most tame and easy to manage kept, because they are more agreeable 
to human indolence, and so the keeper likes them best. Captain 
Galton, who has often seen strange scenes of savage and of animal life, 
had better describe the process :—‘“ The irreclaimably wild members 
of every flock would escape and be utterly lost; the wilder of those 
that remained would assuredly be selected for slaughter whenever it 
was necessary that one of the flock should be killed. The tamest 
cattle—those which seldom ran away, that kept the flocks together, 
and those which lead them homeward—would be preserved alive longer 
than any of the others. It is, therefore, these that chiefly become 
the parents of stock and bequeath their domestic aptitudes to the 
future herd. I have constantly witnessed this process of selection 
among the pastoral savages of South Africa. I believe it to be a very 
important one on account of its rigour and its regularity. It must 
have existed from the earliest times, and have been in continuous 
operation, generation after generation, down to the present day.” * 
Man, being the strongest of all animals, differs from the rest; he 
was obliged to be his own domesticator ; he had to tame himself. 
And the way in which it happened was, that the most obedient, the 
tamest tribes are, at the first stage in the real struggle of life, the 
strongest and the conquerors. All are very wild then ; the animal 
vigour, the savage virtue of the race has died out in none, and all 
have enough of it. But what makes one tribe—one incipient tribe, 
one bit of a tribe—to differ from another is their relative faculty of 
coherence. The slightest symptom of legal development, the least in- 
dication of a military bond, is then enough to turn the scale. The 
compact tribes win, and the compact tribes are the tamest. Civilisation 
begins, because the beginning of civilisation is a military advantage. 
Probably if we had historic records ofthe ante-historic ages—if 
some superhuman power had set down the thoughts and actions of 
men ages before they could set them down for themselves, we should 
know that this first step in civilisation was the hardest step. But 
when we come to history as it is, we are more struck with the diffi- 
culty of the next step. All the absolutely incoherent men—all the 
‘“‘Cyclopes””—have been cleared away long before there was an 
authentic account of them. And the least coherent only remain on 
the “ protected ” parts of the world, as we may call them. Ordinary 
civilisation begins near the Mediterranean Sea; the best, doubtless, 
of the ante-historic civilisations were not far off. From this centre 
the conquering swarm—for such it is—has grown and grown; has 


* Ethnological Society’s Transactions, vol. iii. p. 137. 
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widened its subject territories steadily, though not equably, age by 
age. But geography long defied it. An Atlantic Ocean, a Pacific 
Ocean, an Australian Ocean, an unapproachable interior Africa, an 
inaccessible and undesirable hill India, were beyond its range. In 
such remote places there was no real competition, and on them 
inferior half-combined men continued to exist. But in the regions 
of rivalry—the regions where the better man pressed upon the worse 
man—such half-made associations could not last. They died out, 
and history did not begin till after they were gone. The great 
difficulty which history records is not that of the first step, but that 
of the second step. What is most evident is not the difficulty of 
getting a fixed law, but getting out of a fixed law; not of cementing 
(as upon a former occasion I phrased it) a cake of custom, but of 
breaking the cake of custom; not of making the first preservative 
habit, but of breaking through it, and reaching something better. 

This is the precise case with the whole family of arrested civilisa- 
tions. A large part, a very large part, of the world seems to be 
ready to advance to something good—to have prepared all the means 
to advance to something good,—and then to have stopped, and not 
advanced. India, Japan, China, almost every sort of Oriental civilisa- 
tion, though differing in nearly all other things, are in this alike. 
They look as if they had paused when there was no reason for pausing 
—when a mere observer from without would say they were likely 
not to pause. 

The reason is, that only those nations can progress which preserve 
and use the fundamental peculiarity which was given by nature to 
man’s organism as to all other organisms. By a law of which we 
know no reason, but which is among the first by which Providence 
guides and governs the world, there is a tendency in descendants to 
be like their progenitors, and yet a tendency also in descendants to 
differ from their progenitors. The work of nature in making genera- 
tions is a patchwork—part resemblance, part contrast. In certain 
respects each born generation is not like the last born ; and in certain 
other respects it is like the last. But the peculiarity of arrested 
civilisation is to kill out varieties at birth almost; that is, in early 
childhood, and before they can develop. The fixed custom which 
public opinion alone tolerates is imposed on all minds, whether it 
suits them or not. In that case the community feel that this custom 
is the only shelter from bare tyranny, and the only security for what 
they value. Most Oriental communities live on land which in theory 
is the property of a despotic sovereign, and neither they nor their 
families could have the elements of decent existence unless they held 
the land upon some sort of fixedterms. Land in that state of society 
is (for all but a petty skilled minority) a necessary of life, and all the 
unincreasable land being occupied, a man who is turned out of his 
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holding is turned out of this world, and must die. And our notion 
of written leases is as out of place in a world without writing and 
without reading as a House of Commons among Andaman Islanders. 
Only one check, one sole shield for life and good, is then possible ; 
—usage. And it is but too plain how in such places and periods. 
men cling to customs because customs alone stand between them 
and starvation. 

A still more powerful cause co-operated, if a cause more powerful 
can be imagined. Dryden had a dream of an early age, ‘ when wild 
in woods the noble savage ran;” but “ when lone in woods the cring- 
ing savage crept’? would have been more like all we know of that 
early, bare, painful period. ‘Not only had they no comfort, no con- 
venience, not the very beginnings of an epicurean life, but their mind 
within was as painful to them as the world without. It was full of 
fear. So far as the vestiges inform us, they were afraid of every- 
thing ; they were afraid of animals, of certain attacks by near tribes, 
and of possible inroads from far tribes. But, above all things, they 
were frightened of “ the world ;” the spectacle of nature filled them 
with awe and dread. They fancied there were powers behind it 
which must be pleased, soothed, flattered, and this very often in @ 
number of hideous ways. We have too many such religions, even 
among races of great cultivation. Men change their religions more 
slowly than they change anything else ; and accordingly we have reli- 
gions “of the ages””—(it is Mr. Jowett who so calls them)—of the 
“ages before morality ;” of ages of which the civil life, the common 
maxims, and all the secular thoughts have long been dead. “ Every 
reader of the classics,” said Dr. Johnson, “finds their mythology 


tedious.”’ In that old world, which is so like our modern world in so. 


many things, so much more like than many far more recent, or some that 
live beside us, there is a part in which we seem to have no kindred, 
which we stare at, of which we cannot think how it could be credible, 
or how it came to be thought of. This is the archaic part of that 
very world which we look at as so ancient; an “ antiquity” 
which descended to them, hardly altered, perhaps, from times long 
antecedent, which were as unintelligible to them as to us, or 
more. How this terrible religion—for such it was in all living 
detail, though we make, and the ancients then made, an artistic 
use of the more attractive bits of it—weighed on man, the great 
poem of Lucretius, the most of a nineteenth-century poem of any 
in antiquity, brings before us with a feeling so vivid as to be almost 
a feeling of our own. Yet the classical religion is a mild and tender 
specimen of the preserved religions. To get at the worst, you should 
look where the destroying competition has been least,—at America, 
where sectional civilisation was rare, and a pervading coercive civili- 
sation did not exist ; at such religions as those of the Aztecs. 
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At first sight it seems impossible to imagine what conceivable 
function such awful religions can perform in the economy of the 
world. And no one can fully explain them. But one use they 
assuredly had: they fixed the yoke of custom thoroughly on man- 
kind. They were the prime agents of the pre-economic era. They 
put upon a fixed law a sanction so fearful that no one could dream of 
not conforming to it. 

No one will ever comprehend the arrested civilisations unless he 
sees the strict dilemma of early society. Either men had no law at 
all, and lived in confused tribes, hardly hanging together, or they 
had to obtain a fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty. Those 
who surmounted that difficulty soon destroyed all those that lay in 
their way who did not. And then they themselves were caught in 
their own yoke. The customary discipline, which could only be 
imposed on any early men by terrible sanctions, continued with those 
sanctions, and killed out of the whole society the propensities to 
variation which were the principle of progress. 

Experience shows how incredibly difficult it is to get men really to 
encourage the principle of originality. They will admit it in theory, 
but in practice the old error—the error which arrested a hundred 
civilisations—returns again. Men are too fond of their own life, 
too credulous of the completeness of their own ideas, too angry at the 
pain of new thoughts, to be able to bear easily with a changing exist- 
ence ; or else, daring new ideas, they want to enforce them on mankind 
—to make them heard, and admitted, and obeyed before, in simple 
competition with other ideas, they would ever be so naturally. At this 
very moment there are the most rigid Comtists teaching that we 
ought to be governed by a hierarchy—a combination of sarans 
orthodox in science. Yet who can doubt that Comte would have 
been hanged by his own hierarchy ; that his essor matéric/, which was 
in fact troubled by the “theologians and metaphysicians ” of the poly- 
technic school, would have been more impeded by the government he 
wanted to make? And then the secular Comtists, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Beesly, who want to “‘ Frenchify the English institutions’’—that 
is, to introduce here an imitation of the Napoleonic system, a dictator- 
ship founded on the proletariat—who can doubt that if both these 
clever writers had been real Frenchmen they would have been irasci- 
ble anti-Bonapartists, and have been sent to Cayenne long ere now ? 
The wish of these writers is very natural. They want to “organise 
society,” to erect a despot who will do what they like, and work out 
their ideas; but any despot will do what he himself likes, and will 
root out new ideas ninety-nine times for once that he introduces them. 

Again, side by side with these Comtists, and warring with them— 
at least with one of them—is Mr. Arnold, whose poems we know by 
heart, and who has, as much as any living Englishman, the genuine 
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literary impulse ; and yet even he wants to put a yoke upon us—and 
worse than a political yoke, an academic yoke, a yoke upon our 
minds and our styles. He, too, asks us to imitate France ; and what 
else can we say than what the two most thorough Frenchmen of the 
last age did say P—* Dans les corps a talent, nulle distinction ne fait 
ombrage, si ce n’est pas celle du talent. Un duc et pair honore 
Y Académie Francaise, qui ne veut point de Boileau, refuse la Bruyére, 
fait attendre Voltaire, mais recoit tout d’abord Chapelain et Conrart. 
De méme nous voyons a l’Académie Grecque le vicomte invité, Corai 
repoussé, lorsque Jormard y entre comme dans un moulin.”’ Thus 
speaks Paul-Louis Courier in his own brief inimitable prose. And 
a still greater writer—a real Frenchman, if ever there was one, and 
(what many critics would have denied to be possible) a great poet by 
reason of his most French characteristics—Beéranger, tells us in verse :— 
‘* Je croyais yoir le président 

Faire bailler—en répondant 

Que l’on vient de perdre un grand homme ; 

Que moi je le yvaux, Dieu sait comme. 

Mais ce président sans facon ! 

Ne pérore ici qu’en chanson : 

Toujours trop tot sa harangue est finie. 

Non, non, ce n’est point comme a l’Académie; 

Ce n’est point comme a l’Académie. 


** Admis enfin, aurai-je alors, 
Pour tout esprit, l’esprit de corps * 
Il rend le bon sens, quoi qu’on dise, 
Solidaire de la sottise ; 
Mais, dans votre société, 
L’esprit de corps, c’est la gaité. 
Cet esprit la régne sans tyrannie. 
Non, non, ce n’est point comme a l’ Académie ; 
Ce n’est point comme a l Académie.” 

Asylums of common-place, he hints, academies must ever be. But 
that sentence is too harsh; the true one is—the academies are 
asylums of the ideas and the tastes of the last age. ‘ By the time,” 
I have heard a most eminent man of science observe, ‘“ by the time 
«man of science attains eminence on any subject, he becomes a 
nuisance upon it, because he is sure to retain errors which were in 
vogue when he was young, but which the new race have refuted.” 
These are the sort of ideas which find their home in academies, and 
out of their dignified windows pooh-pooh new things. 

I may seem to have wandered far from early society, but I have not 
wandered. The true scientific method is to explain the past by the 
present—what we see by what we do not see. We can only compre- 
hend why so many nations have not varied, when we see how hateful 
variation is ; how everybody turns against it ; how not only the conser- 
vatives of speculation try to root it out, but the very innovators invent 
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most rigid machines for crushing the ‘‘ monstrosities and anomalies”’ 
—the new forms, out of which, by competition and trial, the best 
is to be selected for the future. The point I am bringing out is 
simple :—one most important pre-requisite of a prevailing nation is 
that it should have passed out of the first state of civilisation into the 
second stage—out of the stage where permanence is most wanted 
into that where variability ismost wanted; and you cannot comprehend 
why progress is so slow till you see how hard the most obstinate ten- 
‘dencies of human nature make that step to mankind. 

Of course the nation we are supposing must keep the virtues of its 
first stage as it passes into the after stage, else it will be trodden 
out; it will have lost the savage virtues in getting the beginning of 
the civilised virtues; and the savage virtues which tend to war are 
the daily bread of human nature. Carlyle said, in his graphic way, 
“The ultimate question between every two human beings is, ‘ Can I 
kill thee, or canst thou kill me ?’” History is strewn with the wrecks 
of nations which have gained a little progressiveness at the cost of a 
great deal of hard manliness, and have thus prepared themselves for 
destruction as soon as the movements of the world gave a chance for 
it. But these nations have come out of the “ pre-economic stage” 
too soon ; they have been put to learn while yet only too apt to 
unlearn. Such cases do not vitiate, they confirm, the principle—that 
a nation which has just gained variability without losing legality 
has a singular likelihood to be a prevalent nation. 

No nation admits of an abstract definition ; all nations are beings of 
many qualities and many sides; no historical event exactly illustrates 
any one principle; every cause is intertwined and surrounded with a 
hundred others. The best history is but like the art of Rembrandt; it 
casts a vivid light on certain selected causes, on those which were best 
and greatest ; it leaves all the rest in shadow and unseen. To make a 
single nation illustrate a principle, you must exaggerate much and 
you must omit much. But, not forgetting this caution, did not Rome 
—the prevalent nation in the ancient world—gain her predominance 
by the principle on which I have dwelt? In the thick crust of her 
legality there was hidden a little seed of adaptiveness. Even in her law 
itself no one can fail to see that, binding as was the habit of obedience, 
coercive as use and wont at first seem, a hidden impulse of extrication 
did manage, in some queer way, to change the substance while con- 
forming to the accidents—to do what was wanted for the new time 
while seeming to do only what was directed by the old time. And 
the moral of their whole history is the same : each Roman generation, 
so far as we know, differs a littlk—and in the best times often but a 
very little—from its predecessors. And therefore the history is so con- 
tinuous as it goes, though its two ends are so unlike. The history of 
many nations is like the stage of the English drama: one scene is 
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succeeded on a sudden by a scene quite different,—a cottage by a 
palace, and a windmill by a fortress. But the history of Rome changes 
as a good diorama changes; while you look, you hardly see it alter ; 
each moment is hardly different from the last moment; yet at 
the close the metamorphosis is complete, and scarcely anything is as 
it began. Justso in the history of the great prevailing city : you begin 
with a town and you end with an empire, and this by unmarked 
stages. So shrouded, so shielded, in the coarse fibre of other qualities 
was the delicate principle of progress, that it never failed, and it was 
never broken. 

One standing instance, no doubt, shows that the union of progres- 
siveness and legality does not secure supremacy in war. The Jewish 
nation has its type of progress in the prophets, side by side with its 
type of permanence in the law and Levites, more distinct than 
any other ancient people. Nowhere in common history do we see 
the two forces—both so necessary and both so dangerous—so apart 
and so intense: Judza changed in inward thought, just as Rome 
changed in exterior power. Each change was continuous, gradual, 
and good. In early times every sort of advantage tends to become a 
military advantage ; such is the best way, then, to keep it alive. But 
Jewish gain never did so; beginning in religion, contrary to a 
thousand analogies, it remained religious. For that we care for them; 
from that have issued endless consequences. But I cannot deal with 
such matters here, nor are they to my purpose. As respects this essay, 
Judea is an example of combined variability and legality ; not invest- 
ing itself in warlike power, and so perishing at last, but bequeathing 
nevertheless a legacy of the combination in imperishable mental effects. 

It may be objected that this principle is like saying that men walk 
when they do walk, and sit when they do sit. The problem is, why do 
men progress ? And the answer suggested seems to be, that they pro- 
gress when they have a certain sufficient amount of variability in their 
nature. This seems to be the old style of explanation by occult qualities. 
It seems like saying that opium sends men to sleep because it has a 
soporific virtue, and bread feeds because it has an alimentary quality. 
But the explanation is not so absurd. It says: “The beginning 
of civilisation is marked by an intense legality ; that legality is the 
very condition of its existence, the bond which ties it together ; 
but that legality—that tendency to impose a settled customary yoke 
upon all men and all actions—if it goes on, kills out the variability 
implanted by nature, and makes different men and different ages fac- 
similes of other men and other ages, as we see them so often. Progress 
is only possible in those happy cases where the force of legality has 
gone far enough to bind the nation together, but not far enough to kill 
out all varieties and destroy nature’s perpetual tendency to change.” 
The point of the solution is not the invention of an imaginary 
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agency, but an assignment of comparative magnitude to two known 
agencies. 


II. 


This advantage is one of the greatest in early civilisation—one 
of the facts which give a decisive turn to the battle of nations; 
but there are many others. A little perfection in political institutions 
may do it. Travellers have noticed that among savage tribes those 
seemed to answer best in which the monarchical power was most pre- 
dominant, and those worst in whom the “rule of many ” was in its 
vigour. So long as war is the main business of nations, tempo- 
rary despotism—despotism during the campaign—is indispensable. 
Macaulay justly said that many an army has prospered under a bad 
commander, but no army has ever prospered under a “ debating 
society ;” that many-headed monster is then fatal. Despotism grows 
in the first societies, just as democracy grows in more modern societies ; 
it is the government answering the primary need, and congenial 
to the whole spirit of the time. But despotism is unfavourable to the 
principle of variability, as all history shows. It tends to keep men 
in the customary stage of civilisation ; its very fitness for that age 
unfits it for the next. It prevents men from passing into the first 
age of progress—the very slowly and very gradually improving age. 
Some “standing system” of semi-free discussion is as necessary to 
break the thick crust of custom and begin progress as it is in later 
ages to carry on progress when begun; probably it is even more 
necessary. And in the most progressive races we find it. I have 
spoken already of the Jewish prophets, the life of that nation, and 
the principle of all its growth. But a still more progressive race 
—that by which secular civilisation was once created, by which it 
is now mainly administered—had a still better instrument of progres- 
sion. “In the very earliest glimpses,” says Mr. Freeman, “ of Teu- 
tonic political life, we find the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the 
democratic elements already clearly marked. There are leaders 
witb. or without the royal title ; there are men of noble birth, whose 
noble birth (in whatever the original nobility may have consisted) 
entitles them to a pre-eminence in every way; but beyond these 
there is a free and armed people, in whom it is clear that the ultimate 
sovereignty resides. Small matters are decided by the chiefs alone ; 
great matters are submitted by the chiefs to the assembled nation. 
Such a system is far more than Teutonic; it is a common Aryan 
possession; it is the constitution of the Homeric Achaians on earth 
and of the Homeric gods on Olympus.” Perhaps, ‘and indeed 
probably, this constitution may be that of the primitive tribe 
which Romans left to go one way, and Greeks to go another, and 
Teutons to goa third. The tribe took it v ith them, as the English 
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take the common law with them, because it was the one kind of 
polity which they could conceive and act upon; or it may be 
that the emigrants from the primitive Aryan stock only took with 
them a good aptitude—an excellent political nature, which similar 
circumstances in distant countries were afterwards to develop into 
like forms. But anyhow it is impossible not to trace the supremacy 
of Teutons, Greeks, and Romans in part to their common form of 
government. The contests of the assembly cherished the principle of 
change ; the influence of the elders insured sedateness and preserved 
the mould of thought ; and, in the best cases, military discipline was 
not impaired by freedom, though military intelligenée was enhanced 
with the general intelligence. A Roman army was a free body, at 
its own choice governed by a peremptory despotism. 

The mixture of races was often an advantage, too. Much as the old 
world believed in pure blood, it had very little of it. Most historic 
nations conquered pre-historic nations, and though they massacre«l 
many, they did not massacre all. They enslaved the subject men, 
and they married the subject women. No doubt the whole bond 
of early society was the bond of descent; no doubt it was essential 
to the notions of a new nation that it should have had common 
ancestors ; the modern idea that vicinity of habitation is the natural 
cement of civil union would have been repelled as an impiety if it 
could have been conceived as an idea. But by one of those legal 
fictions which Mr. Maine describes so well, primitive nations con- 
trived to do what they found convenient, as well as to adhere to what 
they fancied to be right. When they did not beget they «adopted : 
they solemnly made believe that new persons were descended from 
the old stock, though everybody knew that in flesh and blood they 
were not. They made an artificial unity in default of a real unity ; 
and what it is not easy to understand now, the sacred sentiment 
requiring unity of race was somehow satisfied : what was made did as 
well as what was born. Nations with these sort of maxims are not 
likely to have unity of race in the modern sense, and as a physiologist 
understands it. What sorts of unions improve the breed, and which 
are worse than both the father-race and the mother, it is not very easy 
to say. The subject has just been reviewed by M. Quatrefages in an 
elaborate report upon the occasion of the French Exhibition, of all 
things in the world. M. Quatrefages quotes from another writer the 
phrase that South America is a great laboratory of experiments in 
the mixture of races, and reviews the different results which different 
cases have shown. In South Carolina the Mulatto race are not very 
prolific, whereas in Louisiana and Florida they decidedly are so. In 
Jamaica and in Java the Mulatto cannot reproduce itself after the 
third generation; but on the continent of America, as everybody 
knows, the mixed race is now most numerous, and spreads generation 
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after generation without impediment. Equally various likewise in 
various cases has been the fate of the mixed race between the white 
man and the native American; sometimes it prospers, sometimes it 
fails. And M. Quatrefages concludes his description thus: “ En 
acceptant comme vraies toutes les observations qui tendent a faire 
admettre qu’il en sera autrement dans les localités dont j’ai parlé plus 
haut, quelle est la conclusion a tirer de faits aussi peu semblables ? 
Evidemment, on est obligé de reconnaitre que le développement de la 
race mulatre est favorisé, retardé ou empéché par des circonstances 
locales ; en d’autres termes, qu’il dépend des influences exercées par 
Vensemble des conditions d’existence par le miliew.”” By which I 
understand him to mean that the mixture of race sometimes brings 
out a form of character better suited than either parent form to the 
place and time; that in such cases, by a kind of natural selection, it 
dominates over both parents, and perhaps supplants both, whereas in 
other cases the mixed race is not as good then and there as other 
parent forms, and then it passes away soon and of itself. 

Early in history the continual mixtures by conquest were just se 
many experiments in mixing races as are going on in South America 
now. New races wandered into new districts, and half killed, half 
mixed with the old races. And the result was doubtless as various 
and as difficult to account for then as now ; sometimes the crossing 
answered, sometimes it failed. But when the mixture was at its 
best, it must have excelled both parents in that of which so much has 
been said ; that is, variability, and consequently progressiveness. There 
is more life in mixed nations. France, for instance, is justly said te 
be the mean term between the Latin and the German races. A Norman, 
as you may sce by looking at him, is of the North ; a Provencal is of 
the South, of all that there is most Southern. You have in France 
Latin, Celtic, German, compounded in an infinite number of propor- 
tions: one as she is in feeling, she is various not only in the past 
history of her various provinces, but in their present temperaments. 
Like the Irish element and the Scotch element in the English House 
of Commons, the variety of French races contributes to the play of the 
polity ; it gives a chance for fitting new things which otherwise there 
would not be. Andearly races must have wanted mixing more than 
modern races. It is said, in answer to the Jewish boast that “ their 
race still prospers, though it is scattered and breeds in-and-in,” “ You 
prosper because you are so scattered; by acclimatisation in various 
regions your nation has acquired singular elements of variety ; it 
contains within itself the principle of variability which other nations 
must seek by intermarriage.” In the beginning of things there was 
certainly no cosmopolitan race like the Jews ; each race was a sort of 


“parish race,” narrow in thought and bounded in range, and it 
wanted mixing accordingly. 
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But the mixture of races has a singular danger as well as a singular 
advantage in the early world. We know now the Anglo-Indian 
suspicion or contempt for “ half-castes.” The union of the English- 
man and the Hindoo produces something not only between races, 
but between moralities. They have no inherited creed or plain place 
in the world; they have none of the fixed traditional sentiments 
which are the stays of human nature. In the early world many 
mixtures must have wrought many ruins; they must have destroyed 
what they could not replace,—an inbred principle of discipline and 
of order. But if these unions of races did not work thus; if, for 
example, the two races were so near akin that their morals united 
as well as their breeds, if one race by its great numbers and 
prepotent organisation so presided over the other as to take it up 
and assimilate it, and leave no separate remains of it, ten the ad- 
mixture was invaluable. It added to the probability of variability, 
and therefore of improvement; and if that improvement even in 
part took the military line, it might give the mixed and ameliorated 
state a steady advantage in the battle of nations, and a greater chance 
of lasting in the world. 

Another mode in which one state acquires a superiority over com- 
peting states is by provisional institutions, if I may so call them. 
The most important of these—slavery—arises out of the same early 
conquest as the mixture of races. A slave isan unassimilated, an undi- 
gested atom ; something which is in the body politic, but yet is hardly 
part of it. Slavery, too, has a bad name in the later world, and very 
justly. We connect it with gangs in chains, with laws which keep 
men ignorant, with laws that hinder families. but the evils which 
we have endured from slavery in recent ages must not blind us to, 
or make us forget, the great services that slavery rendered in early 
ages. There is a wonderful presumption in its favour; it is one of 
the institutions which, at a certain stage of growth, all nations in 
all countries choose and cleave to. “Slavery,” says Aristotle, “exists 
by the law of nature,” meaning that it was everywhere to be found— 
was a rudimentary universal point of polity. ‘‘ There are very many 
English colonies,” said Edward Gibbon Wakefield, as late as 1848, 
“who would keep slaves at once if we would let them,” and he was 
speaking not only of old colonies trained in slavery, and raised upon 
the products of it, but likewise of new colonies started by freemen, 
and which ought, one would think, to wish to contain freemen only. 
But Wakefield knew what he was saying ; he was a careful observer 
of rough societies, and he had watched the minds of men in them. 
He had seen that /eiswre is the great need of early societies, and slaves 
only can give men leisure. All freemen in new countries must be 
pretty equal ; every one has labour, and every one has land ; capital, 
at least in agricultural countries (for pastoral countries are very 
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different), is of little use ; it cannot hire labour ; the labourers go and 
work for themselves. There is a story often told of a great English 
capitalist who went out to Australia with a shipload of labourers and 
a carriage; his plan was that the labourers should build a house for 
him, and that he would keep his carriage, just as in England. But 
(so the story goes) he had to try to live in his carriage, for his 
labourers left him, and went away to work for themselves. 

In such countries there can be few gentlemen and no ladies. Re- 
finement is only possible when leisure is possible; and slavery first 
makes it possible. It creates a set of persons born to work that 
others may not work, and not to think in order that others may 
think. The sort of originality which slavery gives is of the first 
practical advantage in early communities ; and the repose it gives is 
a great artistic advantage when they come to be described in history. 
The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob could not have had the 
steady calm which marks them, if they had themselves been teased 
and hurried about their flocks and herds. Refinement of feeling and 
repose of appearance have indeed no market value in the early bid- 
ding of nations ; they do not tend to secure themselves a long future 
or any future. But originality in war does, and slave-owning nations, 
having time to think, are likely to be more shrewd in policy and 
more crafty in strategy. 

No doubt this momentary gain is bought at a ruinous after-cost. 
When other sources of leisure become possible, the one use of 
slavery is past. But all its evils remain, and even grow worse. 
“Retail” slavery—the slavery in which a master owns a few slaves, 
whom he well knows and daily sees—is not at all an intolerable state ; 
the slaves of Abraham had no doubt a fair life, as things went in 
that day. But wholesale slavery, where men are but one of the 
investments of large capital, and where a great owner, so far from 
knowing each slave, can hardly tell how many gangs of them he 
works, is an abominable state. This is the slavery which has made 
the name revolting to the best minds, and has nearly rooted the 
thing out of the best of the world. There is no out-of-the-way 
marvel in this. The whole history of civilisation is strewn with 
creeds and institutions which were invaluable at first, and deadly 
afterwards. Progress would not have been the rarity it is if the 
early food had not been the late poison. A full examination of these 
provisional institutions would need half a volume, and would be out 
of place and useless now. Venerable oligarchy, august monarchy, 
are two that would alone need large chapters. But the sole point here 
necessary is to say that such preliminary forms and feelings at first 
often bring many graces and many refinements, and often tend to 
secure them by the preservative military virtue. 

There are cases in which some step in inteliectual progress gives 
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an early society some gain in war; more obvious cases are when 
some kind of moral quality gives some such gain. War both needs 
and generates certain virtues; not the highest, but what may be 
called the preliminary virtues, as valour, veracity, the spirit of 
obedience, the habit of discipline. Any of these, and of others like 
them, when possessed by a nation, and no matter how generated, 
will give them a military advantage, and make them more likely 
to stay in the race of nations. The Romans probably had as much of 
these efficacious virtues as any race of the ancient world,—perhaps 
as great as any race in the modern world too. And the success of 
the nations which possess these martial virtues has been the great 
means by which their continuance has been secured in the world, 
and the destruction of the opposite vices insured also. Conquest 
is the missionary of valour, and the hard impact of military virtues 
beats meanness out of the world. 

In the last century it would have sounded strange to speak, as I 
am going to speak, of the military advantage of religion. Such an 
idea would have been opposed to ruling prejudices, and would hardly 
have escaped philosophical ridicule. But the notion is but a com- 
monplace in our day, for a man of genius has made it his own. Mr. 
Carlyle’s books are deformed by phrases like “ infinities and varieties,” 
and altogether are full of faults, which attract the very young and 
deter all that are older. In spite of his great genius, after a long 
life of writing, it is a question still whether even a single work of 
his can take a lasting place in high literature. There is a want of 
sanity in their manner which throws a suspicion on their substance 
(though it is often profound); and he brandishes one or two 
fallacies, of which he has himself a high notion, but which plain 
people will always detect and deride. But whatever may be the 
fate of his fame, Mr. Carlyle has taught the present generation 
many lessons, and one of these is that “‘ God-fearing ” armies are the 
best armies. Before his time people laughed at Cromwell’s saying, 
“Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” But we now know 
that the trust was of as much use as the powder, if not of more. 
That high concentration of steady feeling makes men dare every- 
thing and do anything. 

This subject would run to an infinite extent if any one were 
competent to handle it. Those kinds of morals and that kind 
of religion which tend to make the firmest and most effectual cha- 
racter are sure to prevail, all else being the same, and creeds or 
systems that conduce to a soft limp mind tend to perish, except 
some hard extrinsic force keep them alive. Thus Epicureanism 
never prospered at Rome, but Stoicism did; the stiff, serious 
character of the great prevailing nation was attracted by what 
seemed a confirming creed, and deterred by what looked like a 
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relaxing creed. The inspiriting doctrines fell upon the ardent 
character, and so confirmed its energy. Strong beliefs win strong 
men, and then make them stronger. ‘Such is no doubt one cause 
why Monotheism tends to prevail over Polytheism; it produces a 
higher, steadier character, calmed and concentrated by a great single 
object ; it is not confused by competing rites, or distracted by mis- 
cellaneous deities. Polytheism is religion in commission, and it is 
weak accordingly. But it will be said the Jews, who were monotheist, 
were conquered by the Romans, who were polytheist. Yes, it must 
be answered, because the Romans had other gifts; they had a 
capacity for politics, a habit of discipline, and of these the Jews had 
not the least. The religious advantage was an advantage, but it was 
counter-weighed. 

No one should be surprised at the prominence given to war. We 
are dealing with early ages; nation making is the occupation of man in 
these ages, and it is war that makes nations. Nation changing comes 
afterwards, and is mostly effected by peaceful revolution, though 
even then war, too, plays its part. The idea of an indestructible 
nation is a modern idea; in early ages all nations were destroyable, 
and the further we go back, the more incessant was the work of 
destruction. The internal decoration of nations is a sort of secondary 
process, which succeeds when the main forces that create nations have 
principally done their work. We have here been concerned with the 
political scaffolding ; it will be the task of other papers to trace the 
process of political finishing and building. The nicer play of finer 
forces may then require more pleasing thoughts than the fierce fights 
of early ages can ever suggest. It belongs to the idea of progress 
that beginnings can never seem attractive to those who live far on; 
the price of improvement is, that the unimproved will always look 
degraded. 

But how far are the strongest nations really the best nations ? how 
far is excellence in war a criterion of other excellence? I cannot 
answer this now fully, but three or four considerations are very plain. 
War, as I have said, nourishes the “ preliminary ” virtues, and this 
is almost as much as to say that there are virtues which it does not 
nourish. All which may be called “grace” as well as virtue it does 
not nourish ; humanity, charity, a nice sense of the rights of others, 
it certainly does not foster. The insensibility to human suffering, 
which is so striking a fact in the world as it stood when history first 
reveals it, is doubtless due to the warlike origin of the old civilisa- 
tion. Bred in war, and nursed in war, it could not revolt from the 
things of war, and one of the principal of these is human pain. Since 
war has ceased to be the moving force in the world, men have become 
more tender one to another, and shrink from what they used to 
inflict without caring; and this not so much because men are im- 
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proved (which may or may not be in various cases), but because they 
have no longer the daily habit of war,—have no longer formed their 
notions upon war, and therefore are guided by thoughts and feelings 
which soldiers as such—-soldiers educated simply by their trade—are 
too hard to understand. 

Very like this is the contempt for physical weakness and for 
women which marks early society too. The non-combatant popula- 
tion is sure to fare ill during the ages of combat. But these defects, 
too, are cured or lessened; women have now marvellous means of 
winning their way in the world; and mind without muscle has far 
greater force than muscle without mind. These are some of the after- 
changes in the interior of nations, of which the causes must be 
scrutinised, and I now mention them only to bring out how many 
softer growths have now half-hidden the old and harsh civilisation 
which war made. 

But it is very dubious whether the spirit of war does not still 
colour our morality far too much. Metaphors from law and meta- 
phors from war make most of our current moral phrases, and a nice 
examination would easily explain that both rather vitiate what both 
often illustrate. The military habit makes man think far too much 
of definite action, and far too little of brooding meditation. Life is 
not a set campaign, but an irregular work, and the main forces in it 
are not overt resolutions, but latent and half-involuntary promptings. 
The mistake of military ethics is to exaggerate the conception of 
discipline, and so to present the moral force of the will in a barer 
form than it ever ought to take. Military morals can direct the axe 
to cut down the tree, but it knows nothing of the quiet force by 
which the forest grows. 

What has been said is enough, I hope, to bring out that there are 
many qualities and many institutions of the most various sort which 
give nations an advantage in military competition ; that most of 
these and most warlike qualities tend principally to good; that the 
constant winning of these favoured competitors is the particular 
mode by which the best qualities wanted in elementary civilisation 
are propagated and preserved. 

Watrer Bacrnor. 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Jonn Stuart Mitt. London: Longman & Co. 
1868. 


Mr. Mitt has in his time written and said a good many startling and un- 
popular things, but nothing that he ever before said or wrote gave such general 
offence as the forty-four pages which he has just issued under the above title. 
By the bulk of the reading public they have been received with feelings little 
short of indignation and disgust. The author’s reputation has availed little to 
bear up the pamphlet; rather the pamphlet seems calculated to bear down the 
author. Most critics by profession fall foul of it without mercy. The Times, 
forgetting its accustomed staidness of demeanour, flares up into something like 
Billingsgate in abuse of it. The Rhadamanthus-like Sutwrday Review condemns 
it with more than Rhadamanthine sternness. The gentler Pall Mall Gazette, 
confessing to one of those touches of infirmity that make the whole world kin, 
intimates that, like the Athenian who tired of hearing Aristides called the Just, 
it is glad of so good an excuse for doubting whether Mr. Mill really deserves 
to be thought wise. Even the Economist turns Judas, and insinuates heresy 
against the acknowledged master of its own peculiar sect. The example of the 
professionals emboldens amateurs. Scarcely any one speaks to you of the 
pamphlet without contemptuous pity or contemptuous exultation, while in 
the House of Commons even one of the minor Whiglings ventures on an 
ignorant sneer at the philosopher who would neutralise the effects of three 
land-confiscations by instituting a fourth. When a man is hardest pressed 
then does it most become what friends he has left to press forward to the 
rescue ; and being myself one of the minority of Englishmen who regard the 
doctrine of ‘‘ England and Ireland” as substantially sound, and as increasing 
the claims of the teacher on the gratitude of his country and of mankind, I am 
not going to shrink from speaking out my thought. 

That the proposals which the pamphlet embodies have been so ill received 
affords no presumption against them. At least as well, on the contrary, might 
this be taken as a proof of their possessing some peculiar merit. In order to 
lave met with immediate acceptance they ought to have been less original, less 
bold, less apposite. Other writers ought to have gone before with suggestions 
more or less like Mr. Mill’s in order to have prepared the way for his. But 
those who have gone farthest in the same direction have gone little farther 
than timidly to inquire what might possibly be done for the Irish tenant. 
Ife is the first to show that the true matter for consideration is, what is to be 
done with the Irish landlord. How can those who have never had the true blot 
pointed out to them be expected to see immediately that the blot has been 
fairly hit’ How, while still mistaking the charaeter of the disease, can they 
recognise the appropriate remedy? And because Mr. Mill tells his readers 
that their not seeing, and not recognising, is the real essence of the Irish diffi- 
culty, the Times, getting into a passion, charges him with calling his readers 
fools or knayes. But is not this very anger of the Times a proof of the very 
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blindness against the imputation of which the Z'imes protests’ No mirror 
could more faithfully reflect the average English mind than the T'imes does, 
and does the T'imes itself affect to be able to see what Mr. Mill points out? 

Now, what is it in the tract before us that, on the one hand, bids fair to 
deprive the author of half the honour in which—prophet as he is—he has 
hitherto been held by the mass of his countrymen; and, on the other, causes 
here and there one of them to regard him with, if possible, increased respect * 
One and the same reply will serve for both branches of the twofold question. 
What Mr. Mill proposes to do for Ireland is, with no greater difference than the 
difference of circumstances renders imperative, the very same thing as that, by 
doing which for Prussia, Stein and Hardenberg have gained universal and un- 
dying renown as the regenerators of their country. The Prussian legislators 
found the peasant bound to the soil, but connected with it by no ties but those 
of feudal bondage. Of these ties they made as short work as men of kindred 
genius always do of Gordian knots. By one stroke of the pen they transformed 
abject serfs into independent peasant proprietors of land purchased from its 
previous lords at its full value in perpetual annuities. The English statesman 
finds the Irish peasant in a state, not indeed of serfdom, but in one for which 
the old Prussian serfdom would be a blessed exchange, and he seeks to raise 
him to the level of the emancipated Prussian serf at no more expense to the 
Trish landlord than that to which the Prussian landlord was subjected. For 
the sake of regenerating a whole people he proposes less interference with vested 
interests than the legislature every year sanctions for the sake of furthering 
some dirty job of railway speculators. Here is the whole head and front of Mr. 
Mill’s offending. This it is for which the bulk of his audience hiss and a few 
exceptional eccentrics cheer him. Of course the Prussian landlords, although 
paid in full for every acre taken from them, raised a furious outcry about 
‘‘spoliation ;” and of course perfervid Irish landlords and their sympathisers, 
at the mere idea of similar treatment, raise an outcry more furious still. Cela 
va sans dire. And it is equally plain why exceptional Englishmen, untainted 
by landlordism, who, when travelling through north-eastern and central Ger- 
many, have sighed despairingly over the contrast between the smiling home- 
stead of a German boor and the half-hut half-pigsty of an Irish cottier, look 
with admiration on a scheme which shows how the inmates of the one can be 
placed in all social respects on a par with those of the other, not only without 
injustice, but without detriment to any one. That which was Stein and Harden- 
berg’s condemnation in the eyes of large classes of their contemporaries has 
become their glory in the eyes of all classes of their posterity, as it would be 
Mr. Mill’s glory likewise if his case, instead of being judged by compatriot 
contemporaries, were referred to contemporary posterity in the shape of a jury 
of aliens. 

The allegiance due from a disciple to his master must not, however, prevent 
my here observing that an alien jury in the case supposed would probably go 
farther in eulogy of Mr. Mill than I should myself be prepared to follow. Since, 
instead of being, as I fancy would be more in accordance with my deserts, placed 
in the same dock with Mr. Mill to be tried on the same charge as an accessory 


before and after the fact, I find the greatness thrust on me of a seat onthe . 


critical bench before which he is arraigned, I must needs say that I hesitate a 
little to pass upon his latest outpouring a sentence of absolutely unqualified 
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approval. The remedy prescribed by him for the woes of Ireland does certainly 
seem to me by far the best that has been suggested; but I am not equally con- 
vinced that nothing short of it might serve the turn. He himself admits it to 
be revolutionary, and he would searcely deny that it is both very delicate and 
very violent. It is, in truth, so delicate, that, unless very skilfully applied, it 
might very possibly prove fatal; and itis violent in this sense, and to this extent, 
that it interferes with property in land in a way which I, at least, consider 
that no necessity, however great, would justify, were it not for certain essential 
differences between property in land and all other kinds of property. What 
those differences are cannot here be explained, for to do so adequately would 
require more pages than I should be allowed lines for the purpose. I can only 
spare room to say that they are such as even to one with my own almost super- 
stitious reverence for property in general, seem sufficient to justify the public in 
resuming property in land whenever the public good may appear to render such 
a step expedient. The violence of Mr. Mill’s specific is not necessarily, there- 
fore, any objection to it, and still less is its delicacy ; for Mr. Mill, like every 
other practitioner, of course assumes that the operation he prescribes will be 
performed with all proper precautions, and will not be intrusted to such botchers 
and bunglers as have for the last half-century been wrangling over Ireland’s 
sick body—wrangling alternately with their patient and with each other. 

But though there be nothing about Mr. Mill’s plan to prevent its being the 
most efficacious that can be adopted, there may be good reasons for scrupling 
to adopt it except as a last resource. Lithotomy is the most effectual cure for 
the stone, yet is only resorted to in extreme cases. If the millstone that hangs 
round Ireland’s neck can be got rid of in no other way, let it by all means be 
cut away. ButIam loath to believe that there are no other ways, and Mr. 
Mill himself once certainly thought there were. There was a time when he 
would have been content with the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, 
the enactment of such a Tenant Right or Tenants’ Improvements Bill as Lord 
Kimberley could frame and Lord Dufferin would not disapprove, and such an 
application of Irish waste lands as was recommended in a certain “‘ Plea” which 
was put forward by myself twenty years ago, and which, if the legislature would 
condescend to listen to it now, they might possibly regret not having listened 
to somewhat earlier. To these measures I would venture to add the partition 
of Irish Church revenues rateably among the clergy of the three chief denomi- 
nations, and the equalisation in dignity as well as emoluments of Protestant 
and Catholic bishops, either by their impartial exclusion from, or by their equal 
admission into, the House of Peers and the Privy Council. By these measures, 
together with those previously enumerated, and coupled with a vigorous enforce- 
ment of governmental authority, and the instant suppression of both the practice 
and the preaching of treason by whatever severities might be required for their 
‘suppression, I conceive it to be still possible that Ireland’s traditional hatred of 
England might be gradually extinguished, and complete reconciliation between 
the two sisters effected, without which there can be no well-grounded hope for 
Treland’s future. Of some of my recommendations, however, Mr. Mill would 
certainly not approve; and with regard to the rest he would probably say 
that the time for half-measures has gone by. I should be unwilling to think 
that in this he is right, but where he doubts it is not for others to dogmatise. 

W. T. THORNTON. 
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THe Lire or Davip GaRRICK, FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY PAPERS, AND 
NumERovus PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED Sources. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Two Volumes. London: Tinsley brothers. 1868. 

GERMANS are often charged with writing ponderous and exhausting works, yet 
the most laboured German book is light reading when compared with a bio- 
graphy by a modern English bookmaker. Indeed, there are few among our 
younger writers who avoid the blunder of confounding a big book with a great 
work. They delight in committing as authors all the faults with which Haydon 
and the pre-Raphaelites are chargeable as artists. They glory in the huge canvas 
and the minute elaboration of insignificant details. Hence, when they present us 
with the story of a man’s life, it is difficult to detect the man’s personal pecu- 
larities, so entirely are his salient and essential points overlaid with disquisitions 
on things in general. Mr. Fitzgerald has sinned in this respect. He has re-told 
the story of Garrick’s career with a minuteness which would be commendable 
were it not so wearisome. He has made of Garrick a hero whom we might 
honour and admire, were it not that by so doing we should have to accept us 
facts what are merely ingenious speculations. It isa pity that so much industry 
should have been expended to such little purpose, and that such a mass of 
interesting material should have been accumulated in order to crush the man it 
was designed to exalt. What is least bearable are the undiscriminating eulogiums 
on Garrick and unjustifiable censures on his contemporaries. At page 13’of the 
first volume the tap of eulogy is turned on, and the stream flows in a ‘‘ weak, 
washy ” flood till the end of the second one. When eleven years old Garrick was 
offered a place in his uncle’s office at Lisbon. This offer being accepted, he was 
“despatched on this distant expedition. Even in this step we see a certain cha- 
racter and sense, as it was not every lad of his years could be sent off in those 
days of difficult travel on so longa voyage.” On his return home he is said to have 
acted with unparalleled consideration and kindness as the guardian of his mother 
during his father’s absence. Then, after he goes to town and becomes immersed 
in the so-called gaieties of the metropolis, he still displays in the pages of his 
new biographer extraordinary self-restraint :—‘‘ Such a course of life for one 
so young—he was then but twenty-three—would have infallibly shipwrecked 
any of the youths of the day. But these were sallies of pure enjoyment and 
honest good spirits ; and in every stage of David Garrick’s life we find the cor- 
recting restraint of calm good sense, which others, with less command of them- 
selves, chose to translate into selfishness, ‘ nearness,’ ‘ knowingness,’ and such 
unpleasant qualities.” Again, when Mrs. Woffington, Macklin, and Garrick 
lived together, and took charge of the housekeeping in turns, ‘‘ Mr. Garrick’s 
month was said to be very economically conducted. This was only the begin- 
ning of the favourite stock charges of ‘ meanness,’ ‘stinginess,’ and the like, 
which it was the delight of every histrionic cur—to whom he might have once 
refused a crust—to yelp out noisily all over the town. From a certain thrift in 
trifles, always odious to those who are themselves extravagant in trifles, but 
niggards in large matters, he was not free; but if he seemed to look after the 
pence, it was that he might give away pounds. Such a character is quite 
intelligible.” Mr. Fitzgerald forgets that all misers are noted for being lavish 
on certain occasions. If he thought it right to notice such accusations, and 
attempt to answer them, he should have been a little more precise in his state- 
ments and logical in his conclusions. 
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It would be as profitless to expose the shortcomings of this biographer as it is 
tedious to peruse the stilted praises of his hero. He would not have committed 
the mistakes of which he is guilty had he but treated his subject in a manner 
at once natural and rational. What this generation wishes to know is the kind 
of man Garrick was both as an actor and interpreter of Shakspeare’s plays. Not 
one man in ten thousand cares anything about him as manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. It is the intellectual, and not the commercial, side of such a man’s 
character on which we prefer to gaze in order to appreciate. In so far as his con- 
duct as manager illustrates this, that conduct merits notice and discussion ; but, 
after all, it is a secondary consideration whether or not he was always on good 
terms with those he employed, and to whose assistance he was indebted for his 
wealth. It is sufficient for us to conclude that he must have been a thrifty and 
skilful man of business to learn that he amassed more money than any one 
who has filled a similar post, dying worth one hundred thousand pounds. 

As one of the notable personages of his time he has a place in English history 
which is not high, but is still enviable. With unusual natural abilities, and a 
fair intellectual training, he seemed fitted to raise the status of an actor to an 
eminence which it had not previously attained in England. He found actors 
in the estimation of the public, as well as in the eye of the law, considered as 
‘‘ vagrants,” and he left them in a position to claim the rank of gentlemen, 
provided they showed their desire to strive for the honour. He preferred the 
society of the polished and the high-bred to that of the rough jesters who 
delighted to riot in taverns and alehouses. Indeed, he was only too prone to 
sue for the recognition of those who had titles and influence. He loved a lord 
as dearly as Tom Moore did. But it was no mean success to cause the nobility 
to welcome and treat him with a consideration to which none of his class 
had been accustomed. A more fortunate man never trod the boards or prided 
himself on being a servant of the public. Mr. Fitzgerald reiterates the phrase 
that he was persecuted throughout his whole life. If Garrick were really the 
victim of persecution, then such persecution is not to be dreaded, but, on the 
contrary, is to be desired. 

The best things in these bulky volumes are contained in the short epilogue. 
They relate to the present condition of the English stage, and are telling condem- 
nations of the wretched plays which, thanks to the scene-painter and machinist, 
the praises of a press which has ceased to be critical, the applause of a public 
which has lost the faculty of discriminating dramatic dross from ore, and the 
general demand for bad puns, absurd dances, senseless songs, and the display 


- of half-naked girls, have become the opprobrium of the English stage and the 


scandal of the day. If the whole work had been written in the spirit of the 
epilogue it would have deserved unstinted praise. Mr. Fitzgerald has filled 
918 pages with materials for a good life of Garrick. Such a life he might write 
if he were capable of being impartial, and of telling his story within the com- 
pass of 300 pages. W. F. Raz. 


THE MASsACcRE OF St. BARTHOLOMEW. By HENRY WHITE. With Illustrations. 
London: John Murray. 1868. 


Tur too common notion in England about the Bartholomew Massacre is, that 
it was a cruel and bloody plot, which had been many months or years hatching, 
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for the extirpation of a mild, tolerant, industrious, and pacific sect. This mis- 
conception is at length in a fair way for being removed. The attention which 
recent popular historians draw to the odious intolerances of the Scotch 
Presbyterians in the seventeenth century, and of the Irish Protestants in the 
eighteenth, works along with other things to persuade people that persecution 
is not the especial characteristic of the older religion, but is the natural outcome 
of all theological opinion under certain social and intellectual conditions, irre- 
spective of any speciality of doctrine or discipline. Mr. White’s book will 
contribute to the extension of this enlightenment.’ Not being weighted with 
speculation, for which the general reader seldom has any fancy, and containing 
a good many new descriptions of episodes of gorgeous pageantry on the one 
hand, and ghastly bloodshed on the other, it is likely to be popular enough to 
induce a large number of people to revise a very erroneous opinion. Mr. White 
has worked his ground with more than ordinary diligence, has gone to original 
sources for his facts, and has used his mind upon them with a success which the 
occasional intrusion of a bit of astounding commonplace does not very mate- 
rially impair. It would have been better if he had left out altogether the one 
or two allusions to ‘‘Rome keeping men ignorant that she may keep them 
slaves,” but he has done the next best thing in sparing to use them oft, and on 
the whole his judgments are sufficiently impartial. He recounts the atrocious 
vielence and torture employed by the Catholics against the Protestants, but 
then he does not flinch from telling us in the next page of the equal horrors 
inflicted by the Protestants upon the Catholics. This impartiality may not be 
without some connection with a quality that is much less laudable in an historian 
—an incapacity, namely, to sum up two views; to make up his mind about the 
greater probability of one being true than of the other; to decide positively 
whether Catherine de Médicis was a decently good woman, as the times went, 
or @ Woman more unscrupulous and dark than could be accounted moral in any 
times; whether Coligny may be suspected of a previous cognizance of Poltrot’s 
design to murder the Duke of Guise ; whether the civilisation of France would 
have been advanced or delayed by the success of the Protestants. Speaking of 
the League, for example, he says that ‘‘ those who admire the Scottish Covenant 
should not find fault with a Romish League which brought two kings of France 
to a sudden and bloody end.” Yet he says in another passage, that ‘‘ the Hugue- 
nots were the truly national party—the stout defenders of national indepen- 
dence.” If the latter be true, why should we have even a half and indirect 
apology for the League? Besides, no historical student admires the Scottish 
Covenant because it brought kings to a bloody end, but because its aims are 
believed to have conduced to the welfare of the country. We do not find in 
Mr. White’s book any decisive estimate of the comparative claims of the two 
great parties to our approval. The casual statement, moreover, in one place 
that the Huguenots were the national party, does not perfectly satisfy a reader 
who has read in another place in the same book of their negotiations with 
Elizabeth. If the League was ready to call in Spain, it would be satisfactory 
to know how much less ready their enemies were to invoke the aid of England. 

The history of the Massacre itself might have properly begun from the Peace 
of St. Germain’s, made in 1570, when both Catholics and Huguenots were pro- 
foundly exhausted, and when consequently the counsels of the moderate party— 
the Politicians, or Atheists, as they were indifferently called—had a better chance 
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of being listened to. The question with reference to this cessation in the partisan 
warfare which had distracted France sce the massacre of Protestants at Vassy 


-by Guise eight years before, is, whether the Court was sincere, or ‘‘ only playing 


a part to entice the Huguenots into a trap, and so get rid of them at a blow.” 
Mr. White is strongly of opinion that the king and his mother were both per- 
fectly sincere in their wishes for a pacification of the realm, that the great 
massacre two years later was ‘‘ the accidental result of a momentary spasm of 
mingled terror and fanaticism, caused by the unsuccessful attempt to murder 
Coligny;”’ and that Catherine’s motive in suggesting the assassination of Coligny 
was not prompted so much by hatred of his creed, as by jealousy of his political 
influence with the king. For this conclusion he gives a great many excellent 
reasons, founded mainly on an examination in due course of the various inci- 
dental facts and sayings with which the existence of so deadly a plot would 
have been thoroughly inconsistent. But the force of all this would have been 
indescribably weakened if the author had confined himself to the transactions 
of the two years which immediately preceded the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. 
To understand the relations of the two parties, the characters of their leaders, 
the temper of the times, and their issue, it is indispensable to have gone over 
all the ground since the then leaders had come to the front, and since the 
turbulent violence of partisan feeling had actually broken out in open war. 
Although Mr. White seems scarcely to have full competence to enter with system 
and confidence into the higher investigation of this crisis in the history of French 
civilisation, he has given the facts as satisfactorily as they can well be given 
without their largest interpretation. 

Comte considers that Protestantism in France, as in England, from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, was a 
retrograde influence, as lending its support to that element in the provi- 
sional system of the period which was eventually destined to succumb. In 
France, he thinks, it lent support to the aristocracy in their struggle with 
the Crown, and that it encouraged local aristocratic government. It is hard 
to admit this, because the aristocratic League which asserted the decaying 
and retrograde feudal principle most violently and decisively was composed 
precisely of those nobles who adhered to the old creed. The weakening of 
Protestantism by the great massacre of 1572 was almost immediately discovered 
by Catherine herself to have been a blunder as well as a crime, as it threw her 
into the hands of the Guises—the most powerful representatives of the feudal 
party. If she had sided with the Protestants as the weaker of the two great 
contending aristocratic factions, would she not have most effectually depressed 
their rivals, and raised the power of the Crown on the weakness thus produced 
by the divisions of both? Such a policy was then practicable, and it would 
have been a much surer preparation for the decisive achievements of Riche- 
lieu in weakening the political power of the nobles. Indeed, this was the policy 
actually pursued by Catherine, so far as she could, until the fatal moment 
when jealousy of Coligny’s power with Charles [X. made her plot his assassi- 
nation. This alone is a strong argument, among others, in favour of tho 
view that the massacre was the result of an accidental panic. 
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IpeAs OF THE Day on Poticy. By Cuartes Buxton, M.A.,M.P. Third 
Edition. London: Murray. 


WE have here a new edition, with much new matter, of this very novel little 
book. We may almost say of an author, ‘‘ Hath he no feeling of his business?’ 
when he condenses three hundred and seventy-five ‘‘ ideas” into a thin volume 
of one hundred and fifty-one pages. A bookmaker must regard with a sigh 
such a wanton unuse, if we may coin the word, of first-rate raw material. As 
our readers are probably aware, Mr. Buxton’s plan was to collect, during many 
years of observation and thought, the main “formative” ideas of the day on 


policy—that is, ideas affecting the action of the Government on the course of 


legislation. Since the first and second editions appeared, he has received hints 
from Lord Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, Dean Stanley, and other dis- 
tinguished men, some unnamed, and in consequence the collection is con- 
siderably enriched. It seems to us that on some questions Mr. Buxton 
omits some of the later developments of idea. In recording divergent ideas on 
Church and State he omits the opinion held by some, that the State ought to 
recognise and encourage all churches and sects as, not to speak it profanely, 
auxiliaries to the police—indirect preservers of order, decorum, and public peace. 
In touching on the proposed ‘‘ revision of the Bible,” he states the idea against 
but not that for it—the admitted inaccuracy of the authorised version. In his 
section on Irish Education Mr. Buxton says, ‘‘ The State refuses aid if specific 
doctrinal teaching be a necessary part of the school course in school hours.” 
This is not correct, as the Commissioners give grants to convent schools, 
where doctrinal teaching runs through almost every lesson given by the nuns. 
In stating the ideas on the Redistribution of Seats, he entirely omits the main 
principle of Mr. Hare’s scheme—the delocalisation of constituencies. Amongst 
the arguments for the Ballot he omits one—that it is a rapid, easy method of 
registering votes. He refers in a few lines to Trades’ Unions, but does not 
notice the idea—surely formative—that the artisan classes are a kind of 
brotherhood, a nation within a nation, and ought to make sacrifices for one 
another. In touching on the Permissive Bill we think he should have touched 
on the kindred branches of policy—the suppression of gambling-houses: those 
who approve of repression in the one case, and oppose it in the other, have 
surely something to say for the distinction. On the subject of Purchases in 
the Army Mr. Buxton does not do full justice to one argument in its favour. 
He says, ‘‘It is defended on the idea that else it would be seniority not merit 
that would give advancement.” He should have explained that promotion by 
seniority retains an injurious proportion of old officers in the army, and that 
purchase, whatever other defects it has, causes a desirable succession of young 
men through the service. The argument (p. 93) in favour of Protection would 
have been more clearly stated if it were put—‘‘ The idea that, by making the 
nation produce what she consumed, she was saved from a dependence—perilous 
in time of war.” The Protectionists were greatly laughed at for calling a 
customer ‘‘dependent” on the man who supplied him; but in prospect of a 
war causing ah interruption to commerce, the ‘‘ dependence ” is plainly seen to 
be awkward, and perhaps perilous. There is also a social argument for the 
self-dependence of each nation, the kernel of much Protectionist trash, in the 
utility to a nation arising from a variety of industries carried on in the same 
community. In the section on Foreign Policy (p. 100) it might have been 
better to say that “the holding of Rome by France is a trespass on the rights. 
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of the Romans,” not ‘of the Italians.” Rome has a right to give herself to 
Italy, not Italy to take Rome. We do not note these omissions on what seem 
to us minor errors with any cavilling intent; it is only surprising that, in 
ranging over so many topics, Mr. Buxton should have been so happy in 
expressing the main ideas of the time. Some topics he entirely omits, and we 
confess that we cannot see why. For example, Sunday legislation, Martial Law, 
Laws regulating Labour, Sanitary legislation, Laws of Marriage, Property of 
Married Women, Functions of the State, the Co-operative versvs the Competitive 
Principle, and Standing Armies. (1) On Sunday legislation, we have the idea 
that the State is religiously bound to prohibit amusement and toil ; the opposite 
idea that it ought to encourage innocent recreations, and a distinct idea that 
Sunday laws and customs should be left as they are, on account of the secular 
utility of a day of rest. (2) On so-called Martial Law, we have the idea that in 
time of insurrection it is wise to have justice administered, not by judges and 
juries, nor according to Act of Parliament, but by men who will try quickly 
and punish promptly, and thus deter revolt; and the opposed idea that this 
license is dangerous, because men may be unjust and cruel in panic and haste. 
(3) As regards Laws regulating Labour, we have the idea embodied in all our 
factory legislation, that it is right for Government to prevent men working too 
many hours in the day, and to prevent women and children being in any way 
overtasked or set to unsuitable occupations; while there is the opposite idea 
that we should not interfere with the process of any industry or trade. (4) 
On Sanitary legislation, it has been lately upheld that we have a right, in 
the interests of all, to prohibit over-crowding and other unsanitary evils in 
lodging, and even in private, houses. The antagonist idea is, that Englishmen 
have a right to keep their houses dirty if they like. (5) On Marriage, we have 
the Roman Catholic idea of its utter indissolubility ; the modern English idea 
of its dissolubility on the adultery of the wife or cruelty and desertion of the 
husband, curiously coupled with the idea of indissolubility if both parties sin ; 
the idea acted on in some German and American States, of dissolution for 
minor faults, or, as likewise in old Rome and revolutionary France, by mutual 
consent. (6) We have, as regards Property of Married Women, the idea in 
France, also held elsewhere, that a married woman can have property indepen- 
dent of her husband’s control; the English idea that she cannot, but that it can 
be held for her use by trustees, who guard it, not alone from her husband, but 
for her children, from herself. (7) On the proper Functions of the State, some 
hold that it should simply repress crime, preserve order in our streets, represent 
us abroad, and manage our wars; while others hold that not only should it 
initiate legislation, and carry all our letters, as it does, but should educate 
universally, aid churches, fulfil for the country several useful tasks—such as 
managing telegraphs and railways, preventing adulteration of medicine and 
food, auditing the accounts of joint-stock companies, &c., &c. (8) The Co- 
operative movement proceeds on the idea that, to secure cheap distribution 
of wholesome food and genuine goods of all kinds, we must employ our own 
salaried servants, who will have no interest in cheating us, and cannot over- 
charge us; while the Competitive Principle is, that to secure customers, coin- 
petitive retailers will supply pure goods at the lowest possible rates. (9) On 
Standing Armies there is the former French idea of an army trained by 
long service to perfect military precision; and opposed to it, the Prussian 
practice of making the whole nation the army, by passing all its young men for 
a short time successively through its ranks. J. HERBERT STACK. 





